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REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 
Justice in Voting 


Absolute honesty, accuracy and secrecy in public elections—the 
goal of the 30 years’ war for ballot reform which spread from Australia 
to the four corners of the civilized world—can only be assured by 
eliminating the chance for human error. 


The mechanical difficulties have at last been completely conquered by 


TRIUMPH 
VOTING MACHINE 


Election officials, anxious to secure efficiency, rapidity, simplicity 
and economy, should investigate our claims. 


Justice to the Community is promoted by using the Triumph 


Voting Machine which saves 60 per cent. of the election expenses. 


Justice to the Voter is gained by employing a machine which 
makes it impossible to cast a blank vote, to lose a ballot, or to make a 


mistake in voting. Actual use of the Triumph Machine 


in many communities has convinced 
officials and voters of its worth. Read this 
letter which is but one of many. 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF ELECTIONS 


Baltimore. 
December 13, 1912. 
Triumph Voting Machine Company. 


Gentlemen :— 


I take pleasure in advising you that the Triumph 
Voting Machine used in the 9th Precinct of the 24th 
Ward, in the Presidential Election of 1912, was 
thoroughly satisfactory in every respect, both to our 
Board and the voters of that precinct. 


Very truly, 
The Triumph is closed, as shown, : 
without detaching the legs and with (Signed) James McEvoy, Jr., ; 
little effort is ready for storage. , President. 


If you want to know the unique advantages of the Triumph Machine send for our booklet. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
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“Efficiency” is a word 
that has been very much overworked, yet there is no other 


that quite expresses that feeling of complete satisfaction 
that comes to every user of 


Sealing 


The convenience of these little ‘‘Finger-Tip”’ filing units 
is something you cannot entirely appreciate until you 
have a stack of them at your elbow. All yourimportant 
records within arm’s reach without leaving your chair. 
You can consult them while writing or answering the 
phone without interruption. ere are handy little units 
for card indexes, documents, legal blanks, letters, etc.— 
one foreach of yourneeds. Ask for our big folder. 


5826-78 Western Avenue 
SHAW-WALKER Muskegon, Michigan 


Contribute Your Rent Money to the 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis 


At the East River Homes the net income from 
rentals is applied to the relief of 


SUFFERERS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 

Fire-proof buildings adjoining the John Jay 
Park. Fine view of the East River. Abundant 
air and light. Roof Gardens, Sleeping Balconies, 
Studio Windows, Baths, Electric Light. Every 


hygienic and sanitary device for healthful 
homes. LOW RENTS. 


Address Superintendent East River Homes 
509 East 77th St., New York City 


A NEW SPOKE IN THE 
WHEEL 


is often all that is needed to keep a 
vehicle from ruin and restore it to use- 


fulness. 


By helping families through trying 
periods the Charity Organization So- 
ciety often keeps them intact. Through 
its timely help many families are saved 
from destruction and restored to their 


normal place in the community. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 East 22d Street 


Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 


among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural 


districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and_ periodicals 
from the Home Office totals 777.702,649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The graeaitoue distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31,951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS Haw, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


We Believe 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 
THAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
The Profession of Home- 


which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses, 


Food 


SHORT 


Civic-Social Tours 
IN EUROPE. 


Sailing July 19. S. S. “Imperator” 


Will visit Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
England and Scotland. ‘Three parties have 
already sailed. Full information address the 
Director 


DR. E. E. PRATT 


WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
Office, class rooms and social service library centrally located in Boston. New Housing. Enlarged Staff 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


Study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction and kindred forms of social service. For men 
and women, preparing for either paid or volunteer work. 

A ONE YEAR COURSE, giving an outlook over the broad field of social service as the best preparation 
for work in any part of it; with introduction to technique. The tenth year begins September 23, 1913, and ends 
June 5, 1914. Certificate given. 

Lectures and conferences. Study and discussion of prescribed reading. Discussion of concrete problems. 
Practical work under careful oversight. Visits to institutions. Special studies. 


Visiting nurses and other specialists, unable to do all,take part work, throughout the year, at a proportionate fee. 
SECOND or ADVANCED YEAR, of nearly ten months, beginning September 10. Diploma given. 


For graduates of the first year or others with acceptable preparation. For further training in selected forms of social 
service— ORGANIZING CHARITY, MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE, NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 
INCLUDING RECREATION, etc. Field work, carefully selected and supervised. Specialized class room 


instruction. Special studies with instruction in methods of social inquiry. 


Many experienced specialists used. Exceptional facilities for field work. 
Preparatory courses at Simmons and Harvard. 


FOR CIRCULAR AND INFORMATION, WRITE 18 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
Training for Social Work 


The problems of social work as you read of them 
in The Survey call for 


Scientific study 
Skillful achievement 
Statesmanlike leadership 


The qualities necessary for success in this new 
profession can be developed in men and women 
of ability only through training. 


Send for year book with list of courses, requirements, etc. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
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The School of Social Economy 


of WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
A TRAINING. SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES in Social Problems and Methods of Social Work 
PRACTICE WORK with Charitable and Social Agencies 
SOCIAL RESEARCH in Living and Working Conditions 
SPECIAL COURSES on Local Topics 


ENLARGED STAFF and LECTURES BY SPECIALISTS 


Located in the Fourth Largest City of the United States, the natural and sympathetic source for 
Social Workers in the Mississippi Valley, the South and the West 


For Handbook and Information, Address 


Dr. GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Director, 


1827 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President 


ELEVENTH “YEAR OPENS’ SEPFEMBER 30, 1913 


Announcements for 1913-1914, with Register for 1912-13, now available 
for distribution. 


AUTUMN COURSES: SURVEY OF THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 


AND CIVIC WORK, SOCIAL TREAT- 
MENT (FAMILY REHABILITATION), PRACTICE OF LOCAL 
COVERNMENT, SOCIAL STATISTICS, AND OTHER COURSES. 
MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT WITH SPECIAL COURSES 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY AND SOCIAL MUSEUM 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS 


Second in the series of studies of women in industry made for the 
Russell Sage Foundation Committee on Women’s Work 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


A study of the artificial flower-trade workers, seasons, unemployment, wages, home 
responsibilities, laws and many other features -in New York City. The facts discovered 
are national in their significance. New York produces three-fourths of all the artificial 
flowers made in the United States. The development of the industry in any other 
section of the country will depend on the labor standards maintained in the city where it is 
now so largely concentrated. Furthermore, the trade is a concrete illustration of large 
industrial problems—seasonal work, child labor, lack of skill, home work—which are 
common to many occupations in many communities. Intensive studies of the conditions 
in one trade in one city will throw light on conditions in other trades in other cities. Efforts 
to solve the problem in one locality will stimulate action in other sections of the country. 

The series of studies of which this is a part, is based on first-hand information secured 
from employers and workers. Attention was focused purposely not on trade prosperity, 
value of product or profits to investors, but on the well-being of the girls employed in so far 
as it could be measured in wages, hours of labor, regularity of employment, opportunity 
to acquire skill, chance to advance, and the conditions of living made possible by the 
wages received. 

The Committee on Women’s Work under which the study was made is composed of 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, chairman, Mrs. Seager, Miss Lilian Brandt, Prof. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Dr. Antonio Stella, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Veiller, Miss Ellen J. Stone. 


12mo, 280 pages, 35 photos by Hine. Price postpaid, $1.50 


Sage Foundation 


First in this series, by the same author 


WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 


Bookbinding, after the garment and needle industries and cigar-making, is the largest 
women-employing trade in New York. It was chosen, as Prof. Seager points out in the 
introduction, because ‘‘it presents in miniature most of the important problems which con- 
front women wage-earners everywhere.’’ Shows where and why conditions are bad or 
difficult, how and why in other similar establishments they are good, and foints the way 
to a general improvement which will bring all up to the standards of the best shops. 


12mo, 290 pages, 31 illustrations by Hine. Price postpaid, $1.50 
Other W ork 


Staid-tess 0-f Women at 
By ELIZABETH B. BUTLER 
WOMEN AND THE SALESWOMEN IN MER- 

TRADES CANTILE STORES 


The first general survey of the women- 
employing trades in an American city. 
Deals with 22,000 women in 400 establish- 
ments. One of the Pittsburgh Survey vol- 
umes. Price postpaid, $1.72. 


The conditions of work of the retail shop 
girl—hours, wages, seasons, cost of living, 
night work, overtime, discharge. A study 
made in Baltimore,chosen as a typical Amer- 
ican city of medium size. Price postpaid, $1. 


FATIGUE AND -EFFICIENGY 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


A remarkably clear-cut and convincing statement of the phenomena of fatigue as it 


affects health. 


ing capacity, particularly of men and women employed in industry. 
cation secretary of the National Consumers’ League. 


Shows how the latest scientific theories of the toxin of fatigue affect work- 


Written by the publi- 
Price postpaid, $2. 


Publishers for the 
Russell Sage Foundation 
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The Philadelphia Training 
School for Social Work 


Combines theory and practice in its eight 
months’ course in a most unique way. Fall 
term opens October 3, 1913. 


Lectures—T wo mornings and two after- 
noons each week for the discussion of the 
fundamentals and the practice of social work. 


Practical Work—Under the direction of 
the heads of the leading social agencies in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Library and Research Work.— 
Working Fellowships —$30 to $50 a 


month in value, for men and women having 
capacity for executive work. 


Write for catalog. 


WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 
419 South Fifteenth Street :: Philadelphia 


A Loose Leaf Binder for 5c. 


The L. E. B. Binder Clip 


wos Oddy INZLiVeE 
dimD YwaaNig 
‘g 3° 7 


will instantly make a book of any papers; with the title on its back. 

ou can instantly temove any paper therefrom or add any paper 
thereto. It is the simplest, cheapest and handiest filing system ever 
devised. With it letter files are kept on shelves just the same as books. 
After the Binder Clip is applied, the arms may be reversed and snapped 
against the documents or papers, and thus kept out of the way. When 
one arm is reversed against the papers the other forms a good hook or 
hanger. Send 50c. for dozen prepaid, Money back 
if not suited. AT ALL STATIONERS. 


Cushman & Denison Mfg.Co., 240 W. 23d St.,Dept.5, New York City 


RetiPoad 
Bonds 
Netting 6% 


Secured by First Mortgage upon 
completely equipped standard 
railroad. 


| Operating through developed, 
wealthy territory. 


Connects five main lines. 


Bonds at the rate of $11,320 | 
per mile. ; 


Present earnings twice bond 
| etnterest, 
| 
| Large cash investment by stock- 
holders. 


Sinking fund of five per cent. of 
gross earnings. 


Ask for Circular No. 7660-A. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE COMMON WELFARE | 


PUT THE ““CLEAVE”’ 
IN ‘‘CLEAVELAND”’ 


They’re busy, just now, putting the “cleave” 
in ‘“Cleaveland”—to use the old spelling of the 
sixth city’s name. Not the “cleave” that means 
to cut asunder but the intransitive “cleave” that 
means to stick together. 

“The greatest step in the history of cities” 
is the term that has been applied, however de- 
servedly, to the cleaving together of the social 
agencies of Cleveland for a united war on want. 
The details of the plan were described in THE 
Survey of February 10. 

Briefly stated, the new Cleveland Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy is an alliance of 
fifty-three of the city’s social organizations to 
collect all funds for the current expenses of the 
fifty-three institutions by means of one central 
board rather than through individual organiza- 
tions; to put into use each year the $30,000 to 
$60,000 which is now spent in making fifty-three 
collections where henceforth only one will be 
necessary; to enable officers of organizations to 
devote to actual work time now devoted to se- 
curing funds; to free benevolent donors, by one 
collection, the annoyance of incessant demands 
for small amounts; to double or triple, through 
educational campaigns, the number of the city’s 
givers to charity; and to cause fifty-three little 
skirmishing bands of outfighters to bury their 
differences, unite their interests and sympathies, 


= f¥°LE AND TRUST COM 


and present a solid front to the problems of the 
community. 

This plan for “benevolence by co-operation in 
place of benevolence by competition” was set 
afoot when three hundred social workers car- 
ried on a brisk, week-long “giver-getting cam- 
paign” from June 2 to 9, going from house to 
house explaining the purposes of the federation 
and inspiring gifts. ts ~e | 

As a result the number of gifts made to char- 
ity through the federation is 3,300. The number 
of people who ordinarily give to Cleveland’s: 
charities each year is six thousand. This means. 
that in the brief four months of its existence 
the federation has already secured half as many 
donors as have before been contributing annual- 
ly. In four months it has done a half year’s job. 

More than that, the donations that have so 
far been made to the federation total $250,000, 
and the annual amount that Cleveland people 
have been giving to charities in past years aver- 
ages $500,000. Here, too, then, the federation 
has reached the halfway place in less than half 
a year. 

The campaign was primarily to inform the 
public of the nature, aims and methods of the 
federation and to stimulate interest in it. The 
three hundred visitors were specifically instruct- 
ed not to urge anyone to contribute. It was 
“good will week” and good will was to be sought 
rather than money. “The gift without the giver 


CAMPAIGNING FOR CHARITY. 


The Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philanthrophy sent out carefully drilled teams in a 
house-to-house canvass for funds and friendship. 
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is bare” was the maxim. If the good will brought 
money, so much the better. As a matter of fact, 
both came. 

The city was divided into twenty-seven dis* 
tricts, each covered by a team of eleven, one of 
whom was leader. All the teams reported each 
noon at luncheon in the Chamber of Commerce. 

It was suggested at an early luncheon that 
the names be kept of those who did not feel 
disposed to contribute to any of the fifty-three 
agencies and the list submitted to a committee 
of clergymen to be prayed over. Such lists were 
made but were given to Secretary C. W. Wil- 
liams instead of to a prayer committee. With 
the names were included notes as to the char- 
acter, attitude and remarks of those who were 
not inclined to give. Similar notes were made 
concerning givers. These bits of experience, to- 
gether with what the officers of the federation 
have been learning in the past few months, 
have brought to light some significant features 
of the new plan of charity-giving. 


LARGER GIFTS 
PLUS ECONOMY 


One, for instance, is that the federation plan 
undoubtedly tends to make a person’s gift larger 
than the aggregate of his gifts to the separate 
organizations. Nearly everyone thinks he is 
giving more to charity than-he really is. The 
demands come separately and are treated sep- 
arately, and looking back over. them it seems 
that they must total high. The experience of the 
Cleveland Jewish Federation is in point. This or- 


ganization increased the budget of its constituent _ 


societies from $21,000, previous to federation, to 
$40,000 immediately after, simply by asking peo- 
ple to give not what they had been actually 
giving, but what they thought they had been 
giving. 

“Can you tell me how much I gave last year 
and how it was divided?” has been a frequent 
question at the offices of the federation. 

“We can give you your total for 1909,” was 
the answer in one instance, “namely $75 divided 
among eight organizations.” 

“You don’t say!’ was the response, “only $75! 
Well, please put me down for $500 right away.” 

The federation also makes it possible to keep 

'a much closer record of the charity-giving habits 

of each donor. Those who give little and pre- 
tend much can not evade their responsibilities 
so readily as of old. 

Then there is the economy of the new plan. 
For example, one firm made a contribution of 
$1,000 to the federation to be divided among 
thirty organizations. One check of $1,000 set- 
tled the matter for the year. Under the old plan, 
thirty letters with thirty checks would have been 
necessary, preceded by at least thirty letters of 
appeal as well as many time- and patience-con- 
suming visitseon the part of agents. 


Formerly commissions of from fifteen to fifty 
per cent were paid to financial solicitors. The 
commissions of solicitors and the time of other 
administrative officers given to the collection of 
funds were found by the Chamber of Commerce 
committee on benevolences to cost an average 
of $1,000 per institution. According to the ex- 
perience gained thus far, this is at least four 
times as much and probably seven or eight times 
as much as the cost will be under the federation. 
Formerly perhaps one-half or two-thirds of the 
time of an administrative officer was spent in 
securing money. Now 100 per cent of his time 
and energy may be devoted to the actual work 
of his organization. 

Another lesson gleaned from the campaign is 
that now, for the first time, it is possible to 
give Cleveland a thorough-going course in social 
education. Separately the organizations could 
not do it; together they can. A single organiza- 
tion could scarcely afford to carry on such a 
campaign because it would have no assurance 
that all or even a large part of the returns would 
come into its own coffers. Other agencies, which 
had not helped in the education, would share the 
benefit. The federation, however, may do it 
with the certainty that every ounce of energy 
it puts forth in quickening the community con- 
science will come back to it in dollars. 

Before long, it is believed, such a blunder 
will not be possible as was made by a woman 
appealed to during the campaign. She was look- 


_ing over the list of institutions handed her by 


the visitor and stopped at “Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation, needs $20,265.” 

“Now, I think that’s too much,” she said. “I 
don’t see why it should cost $20,265 just to en- 
tertain the nurses who visit the city”! 

A score of cities have written to Cleveland 
for information, and a few, notably St. Louis, 
Erie, Dayton and Cincinnati, are preparing for 
a similar federation. 


“FOR THINKERS 
NOT DRINKERS”? 


“With strong nations, an enemy known is an 
enemy slain” is the slogan of the Poster Com- 
mittee which is gradually spreading through 
Massachusetts a sane and effective movement 
against alcoholism. Its propaganda is by posters 
and ‘pasters written “for thinkers, not drinkers.” 

At the top of every poster is a line in big 
type addressed to “the thinking man” and the 
food for his thought is pretty convincing. 

One poster, for instance, points out that “our 
prison commission reports 95 per cent of those 
imprisoned in 1911 had intemperate habits.” 
Another one—a little stamp for the back of 
letters—answers an old argument that the state 
cannot afford to sacrifice its liquor revenue by 
showing that “for every $1 that the state re- 
ceived in 1912 from liquor licenses, it paid out 
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over $2 in caring for the criminals, paupers and 
insane brought to our _ institutions. through 
drink.” Another asks: “Who is the first man 
to be laid off and the last man to be taken on? 
The man who drinks.” A _ little diamond- 
shaped poster which boys are asked to place 
on their ball bats reads “Speed! Aim! Am- 
bition! make a good ball player! Liquor in- 
jures all three! Ask the Red Sox!” 

The whole movement grew out of a speech 
made at the Boston meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction by Mrs. 
William H. Lothrop who was then Alice L. 
Higgins, secretary of the Boston Associated 
Charities. She pointed out that drinking means 
inefficiency, that liquor stands for waste. Ten 
years ago, she said, the tuberculosis campaign 
was a thought in the mind of one man. Beside 
that thought, she placed in the mind of her 
listeners a campaign of education concerning 
the health and money waste of alcoholism. 
Thereafter a committee of men was appointed 
to study the problem. By the time they had 
finished the study, the men found that they had 
received a great education on the subject. The 
thing to do, they decided, was to pass on this 
education, as it was fair to suppose that what 
had educated them would educate others. 

Publicity, they believed was the crux of the 
alcohol problem. The trouble was to get pub- 
licity. The alcohol problem was no longer news. 
It was not a new subject, like mental hygiene, 
but a very old one—not only time-worn, but 
crank-worn. Furthermore, it is politics. 

So the poster campaign was decided on not 
only for its own publicity but as a means of 
getting newspaper publicity. It worked. Whole 
towns—for instance, Melrose—have been plas- 
tered with posters. Store windows, trees and 
all sorts of places bear them and stamps are 
placed on the back of bundles and letters. The 
most effective place of all, the poster committee 
believes, is on trees in residence districts. The 
trees, of course, must belong to friends. 

The poster committee is enlarging its work, 
is issuing working plans for town and village 
poster campaigns and is selling effective posters 
at a nominal price. The chairman is Elizabeth 
Tilton, 11 Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass., and 
the other members are Drs. J. W. Eliot and 
C. P. Putnam. 

They appeal for help in every town to get 
before the people the facts reported by the 
men’s committee—that “alcohol is a narcotic 
poison, a menace to health, an enemy to eff- 
ciency; that the cost of liquor to the nation in 
insanity, poverty, crime and disease far out- 
weighs any benefits derived from revenue, busi- 
ness or pleasure; that there is a strong connec- 
tion between alcohol and the social evil; that 
nothing can be done until people know the facts.” 
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CARTOON 


Cesare in the New York Sun 


VERSES 
Sarah N. Cleghorn in Scribner’s Magazine 


Is this a clinic, then, for ailing souls? 

A shop for damaged manhood’s skilled repair? 
Life-saving station on the shores of Time 

To save Time’s shipwrecked sailors from despair? 


Or is it but a refuse-heap, that breeds 
Filth and disease to threaten all mankind? 
A furnace for the shreds of self-respect? 
A slaughter-house for wounded souls and blind? 


FACTS 
By the Westchester County Grand J.ry 
A scandal to the state of New York. 


In design, accommodation and sanitary ar- 
rangements, the cell block possesses all the faults 
of that period (1825). 

The cells are about 7 feet long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, 6 feet 6 inches high—less than half the 
cubic air space required by law in lodging housés. 

Confinement of an average human being in a 
cell of these dimensions is terrible punishment. 


Vermin swarms in every corner of the cells, 


It is even possible to wet one’s hand by draw- 
ing it over the wall. 


Convicts in pronounced stages of tuberculosis 
are housed with men in perfect health. 

Frequently a man of diseased physique, mind 
or habits is coupled with a clean-bodied, clean- 
minded and clean-mannered man. 


We find that men have been driven insane by 
incarceration in the “cooler.”” Men have gone 
into the ‘cooler’ and in a very short time have 
lost from 25 to 30 pounds, and, in consequence 
of the agony and suffering while incarcerated, 
have committed suicide. 
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SEVENTEEN STATES 
PENSION WIDOWS 


Mothers’ pension laws exist today in seven- 
teen states. A year ago there were but three, 
and four years ago the plan was unknown. Two 
cities have made local provision and in eight 
states acts are pending. No other form of so- 
cial legislation has had such a growth in this 
country. Its very rapidity delights the more 
radical and adds to their conviction that the 
system is sound. Conservatives, on the other 
hand, are disturbed by what seems to them to 
be a hurrah-boy rush into legislation. 

“Commission” bills, calling for the preliminary 
study which many social workers believe is es- 
sential, failed of passage last winter in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Minnesota, pension bills be- 
ing passed instead. In New York, however, a 
$5,000 investigation is to be made in order to 
find what legislation, if any, is necessary. The 
governor has appointed Mrs. William Einstein, 
William Hard, Sophie Irene Loeb, Dr. William 
Sirovich and John D. Lindsay of New York, 
Ansley Wilcox of Buffalo and E. Frank Brew- 
ster of Rochester to be members of the commis- 
sion to conduct this investigation along with 
eight state senators and assemblymen. Mrs. 
Einstein and Mr. Hard have been active workers 
for a mothers’ pension law. Mr. Wilcox is 
president of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society. 

Massachusetts was the only state to take action 
this year on the basis of a study of the ques- 
tion by a commission. The bill which was thus 
passed, in the opinion of many charity organiza- 
tion workers, is in an entirely different class 
from those enacted in other states. 

It was not the act recommended by the com- 
mission—in fact, some would contend that it is 
not properly called a mothers’ pension act at 
all. On the side of public relief it does little 
more than add to the duties already required of 
overseers of the poor the specification that in 
relieving mothers with dependent children un- 
der fourteen, if they are “fit to bring up” these 
children, they shall give aid “sufficient to enable 
said mothers to bring up their children properly 
in their own homes.” No amount per child per 
month is specified. The overseers are required 
to make a careful investigation of the family, 
and to take all lawful means to secure help 
from “relatives, individuals, societies or agen- 
cies who may be interested,” and to try to secure 
work for the mother and children. The pen- 
sioned families must be visited every three 
months, a full record kept and once a year the 
whole case must be reconsidered. The State 
Board of Charity must supervise all this work. 

In Wisconsin an attempt was made to pass 
a bill, into which its drafter, Charles McCarthy, 
chief of the Legislative Reference Library, had 


incorporated the results of much correspond- 
ence with those in touch with the problem in 
other states. Though the Wisconsin Legislature 
is still in session, this bill has apparently been 
set aside in favor of one which follows in the 
main the laws passed elsewhere. 

The Pennsylvania law stands alone in creat- 
ing an entirely new set of administrative officials 
—unsalaried boards of women, from five to 
seven in number—appointed by the governor— 
in all counties which elect to make use of the 
act. 

Although the New Jersey law follows most 
other laws in leaving to the court the granting 
or refusing of pensions, it is unique in putting 
upon a state board of children’s guardians the 
chief responsibility for investigation and family 
care. The law’s explicit provisions on the latter 
point are rare in mothers’ pension legislation. 
The family is to be visited at least six times a 
year by representatives of the state board, who 
shall see that the widow “is properly caring for 
her children, that they are sufficiently clothed 
and fed, that they attend school regularly and 
receive proper religious instruction.” 


ANALYSIS OF 
PENSION LAWS 


The American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation has made the following analysis of the 
widows’ pension laws of the country, which is 
up-to-date except for this year’s amendment to 
the California act: 


Since 1908, when the movement began, to date, 


. June 16, 1913, mothers’ pension laws have been 


passed in the United States in seventeen states 
(California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, and Washington) 
and in two cities (Milwaukee and St. Louis). 
Only the state laws are here considered. 

The law applies to any parent who, because 
of poverty, is unable properly to support a de- 
pendent or neglected child, but who is other- 
wise a proper guardian for it, in California, 
Colorado, Illinois and Nebraska. In Massachu- 
setts, Michigan and Utah this provision is nar- 
rowed to apply to mothers only. In New Jersey 
only widows are included. In the remaining 
states not only widows but other classes of de- 
pendent mothers may receive allowances. Thus, 
in addition to widows, deserted wives are in- 
cluded in the benefits of the act in Michigan, 
Ohio (if deserted for three years), Pennsylva- 
nia, and Washington (if deserted for one year) ; 
mothers whose husbands are prisoners are in- 
cluded in Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota (unless the wife 
receives sufficient of the prisoner’s wages to 
support her children), and in Washington; 
mothers whose husbands are confined in state 
insane asylums, are included in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Oregon and Washington; mothers 
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whose husbands are incapacitated for labor are 
included in Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, and Washington; in Michigan alone, di- 
vorced and unmarried mothers are included, 
while in California and Colorado, if neither par- 
ent is found fit, a guardian may be appointed 
to receive the stipend. 

The maximum age of a child for whom a 
pension is payable is fourteen years in lowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri and South 
Dakota; fifteen in Idaho, Utah and Washington; 
sixteen in Nebraska (if the child pleads guilty 
of, or is convicted of, a crime), New Jersey 
and Oregon; seventeen in Illinois (if a male 
child) and in Michigan; and 18 in Illinois (if 
a female child) and Nebraska (if the child is 
merely dependent and neglected). Legal work- 
ing age is the limit set in Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia, and in California and Colorado no limit 
is set. 

The maximum amount of allowance for one 
child is $2 a week in Iowa and $3 a week in 
Michigan. It is $6.25 a month in California 
(for widows) ; $9 in New Jersey; $10 in Idaho, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon and Utah; $11 in 
California (for abandoned children); $12 in 
Pennsylvania; and $15 in Ohio, South Dakota 
and Washington. In Colorado, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts and Nebraska no maximum is es- 
tablished. The amount for additional children 
varies from $5 to $12 per month. In Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and South Dakota the order is 
good only for six months unless renewed. 

The law is administered by the juvenile court 
alone in California, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Washington; by the juvenile court or some 
other county court, in Colorado and Oregon; 
and by the juvenile court or the county com- 
missioners in Utah. Various other courts ad- 
minister the law in Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey. and South Da- 
kota; the city or town overseers of the poor, in 
Massachusetts; and in Pennsylvania an unpaid 
board of five to seven women residents of the 
county appointed by the governor. 

In every state except Massachusetts the 
funds come out of the county treasury; in 
Massachusetts they are provided by the city or 
town. In California, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania grants in part payments are made to 
the local authorities by the state. 


PITTSBURGH HALVES 
TAX ON BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh and Scranton are the first cities 
in the United States to cut the tax rate on build- 
ings radically lower than the rate on land, fol- 
lowing the plan which has attracted so much at- 
tention in the cities of western Canada. 

For a generation Pittsburgh had suffered from 
a tax system which put a premium on holding 
land for speculative purposes. The holdings of 
old estates were classed as agricultural land 
and paid only one-half the rate charged against 
office buildings and workingmen’s homes. The 
Legislature of 1911 wiped out these old inequali- 
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ties. The Legislature of 1913 has turned the 
situation inside out to give an advantage to the 
man who improves his real estate. 

The act will fix the tax rate on all buildings 
at one-half the rate on land. This will work 
out as follows: To raise all present city rev- 
enues an average rate of 15 mills has been as- 
sessed in Pittsburgh. A tax of 18 mills on land 
and 9 mills on buildings would raise present rev- 
enues at the present assessed value of land, which 
is practically twice that of buildings. An in- 
crease of 3 mills on land would raise the same 
amount as has been raised by the 6 mills by 
which it is proposed to decrease the rate on 
buildings. 

To permit adjustment of investments and pre- 
vent hardships this change in rate will be spread 
over twelve years. The first year the rate on 
buildings will be reduced to 90 per cent of that 
on land, the third year 80 per cent and so on by 
reductions of 10 per cent every third year until 
50 per cent is reached in twelve years. 

The movement gained impulse from the report 
of the British Board of Trade on the cost of 
living in America which showed that workmen 
in Pittsburgh pay higher rents than in com- 
peting cities: 19 per cent higher than in Phila- 
delphia; 47 per cent higher than in Cleveland; 
75 per cent higher than in Baltimore. 

Inquiry disclosed that Pittsburgh manufactur- 
ers were paying 60 cents to one dollar per square 
foot per year for floor space while space in in- 
terior Pennsylvania cities competing with Pitts- 
burgh can be had for 20 to 30 cents. 

In his Economic Survey of Pittsburgh for 
1912 Prof. J. T. Holdsworth figured that the 
average value of land per acre in Pittsburgh 
was $19,090, a trifle less than in New York, but 
higher than in any of the other ten largest 
cities of America. 

So it was that the Pittsburgh Civic Commis- 
sion, the Real Estate Dealers’ Association and 
the Pittsburgh Board of Trade joined in this 
tax campaign as the means which, to their minds, 
would get them three things: 

Better houses for working men at lower rents. 

Relief of manufacturers and other enterprises 
from prohibitive prices for land needed for build- 
ing and expansion. 

Lower taxes as an inducement for developing 
the city and its business. 

The thirteenth ward, which contains more 
homes than any other ward of Pittsburgh, was 
made the basis of a calculation to the effect that 
the taxation on 3982 homes would be reduced 
15 to 25 per cent, 800 would be reduced 5 to 10 
per cent, and 418 would pay the same as under 
the present system. 2380 vacant lots would pay 
an increase of 20 per cent. 

As a precedent for their campaign, the Pitts- 
burgh bodies cited the fact that Great Britain 
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had recently levied new land taxes to force va- 
cant land into use. Hamburg, Frankfort and 
Cologne have adopted this line of tax reform as 
a method of securing better housing—in some 
German cities workingmen’s homes are entirely 
exempt—and the cities of Australia and New 
Zealand generally tax buildings at less than full 
rate. The plan, of course, is the one which has 
been urged for several years by the New York 
Congestion Committee, and which they failed to 
get the Legislature to put before the people of 
Greater New York on a referendum. But it is 
interesting to recall that it was Benjamin C. 
Marsh, secretary of the Congestion Committee, 
who first put the possibilities of this rate-change 
before Pittsburgh people at the civic exhibit 
at the Carnegie Institute in the fall of 1908. 

From being one of the most backward cities 
in the country in the matter of taxation, Pitts- 
burgh thus leaps to the rank of the first large 
city in the United States to experiment along 
the new lines. The beneficiaries of the plan, in 
the words of its advocates, will be: 

All renters—for the reduction in taxes on 
buildings will decrease rents to the same extent. 

Manufacturers—they can secure cheaper land, 
and after building, taxes will be far less than in 
other cities. 

Every property owner—if he has built an im- 
provement worth more than half the value of his 
land. 

Every real estate broker—real estate trans- 
actions will be stimulated. 

The laboring man—building and industry will 
be increased and work more plentiful. 

The city—homes and factories will replace 
slums. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
COMMISSION 


President Wilson’s nominations for the Indus- 
rial Relations Commission,» announced on June 
26, have been awaited with great interest, sharp- 
ened by the dissatisfaction with which Mr. Taft’s 
nominations last December were greeted by 
many of those who had suggested the creation 
of the commission and who put forth much 
effort to secure the necessary legislation by 
Congress. 

President Wilson’s nominees, whose names are 
now before the Senate for confirmation are: 


REPRHSENTING THE PUBLIC 


Frank P. Walsh, chairman, prominent member of the 
Kansas City Bar; attorney for the Board of Public 
Welfare in which from the beginning he has shown 
great interest; president of the Pardon and Parole 
Board and of the Civil Service Commission of Kansas 
City; active in starting Legal Aid Bureau; vice-presi- 


See THH Survey for Dec, 30, 1911; Feb. 3, Feb. 10, 
Mar. 9, and Dec, 28, 1912. 
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dent, National Social Center Association; chairman of 
the Social Service Committee of the democratic national 
campaign last fall; has ‘served, very acceptably to both 
sides, as arbitrator in labor disputes in Missouri. 


John R. Commons, professor of Political Economy, 
University of Wisconsin, and member Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission. Was expert agent of United 
States Industrial Commission in 1901. Has_ been 
instructor and professor of economics in different uni- 
versities, most of the time since 1890. Joint_ editor 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society. 
Author of books and magazine articles on economics and 
labor problems. Has lectured widely on labor problems 
and labor legislation. 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, New York City, member 
of the New York Milk Committee, to whose work 
she has devoted much time and effort, particularly 
as chairman of a sub-committee on the reduction of 
infant mortality; vice-president, Tuberculosis Pre- 
ventorium for Children, Farmingdale, N. Y.; was chair- 
man of the women’s committee otf the democratic na- 
tional campaign last fall. 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS 


Frederick A. Delano, Chicago. Receiver and former 
president of the Wabash Railroad; identified with var- 
ious civic and reform movements in Illinois. As pres- 
ident of the Wabash Railroad, his relations with the 
labor unions have been cordial; a civic leader n 
Chicago, commenting on Mr. Delano’s previous nomina- 
tion, wrote: “The appointment of Mr. Delano is fine 
and fair and ought to be the type of appointment 
throughout’’. 


Harris Weinstock, San Francisco, merchant, Vice- 
president Weinstock-Lubin Co. Interested also in other 
business enterprises. Founded Barbara Weinstock lec- 
tureship of Morals of Trade, University of California. 
Appointed 1908 by Governor Gillette of California to 
investigate and report on labor legislation of New 
Zealand. Appointed 1912 by Governor Johnson to _ in- 
vestigate the disturbances over the I. W. W in San 
Diego. In his report he condemned the principles of the 
I. W. W. but criticized with great severity the methods 
employed by the so-called vigilants. Member executive 
committee National Civic Federation. 


S. Thurston Ballard, Louisville, Kentucky. Owner of 
flour mills and identified with-many other commercial 
and industrial enterprises. As member of the Louisville 
Manufacturers’ Association, he secured the support of 
that body to child labor legislation. “‘A man’’, writes a 
Louisville social worker, “‘with broad views and a deep 
sense of the obligation that rests upon him as an 
employer. His appointment is altogether admirable’. 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYES 


Austin B. Garretson, Iowa, president of the Order of 
Railroad Conductors, one of the great railway brother- 
hoods. 


John B. Lennon, Bloomington, Illinois, treasurer of 


the American Federation of Labor. For many years an 
executive of the international union of journeymen 
tailors. He is a member of the Commission on Social 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, and has been fearless in preventing the 
cause of temperance among labormen. 


James ‘O'Connell, District of Columbia, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, formerly president 
of the machinists’ union. 


The three chief criticisms of President Taft’s 
nominations were that they included no econom- 
ist, nO woman and no representative of the in- 
dustrial unionists either within or without the 
ranks of the American Federation of Labor. 
President Wilson’s nominations make good on 
the first two of these points. He did not, on 
the other hand, name a woman standing for the 
6,000,000 women workers of the country whose 
labor problems lie not merely in their relations 
with employes but in their relations with men’s 
unions; nor any one of a dozen women, not 
wage-earners themselves, who in thought and 
act have shown deep understanding of their prob- 
lems. ' Nor did he name anyone avowedly 
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sympathetic to the insurgent elements in the 
labor situation. He renominated the three labor 
men named by Taft, who are representative of 
the dominant majority of the oldest and most 
conservative labor bodies in the country. On 
the other hand, President Wilson’s list does not 
include any employer who has been notably 
active in the militant anti-union organizations 
of employers. It includes neither extreme—but 
seems to have been chosen from the industrial 
groups which have found ways in the past to 
work out things together. On them is thus 
placed the heavy responsibility of laying a ground 
work for industrial relations to meet the stress 
of the next decade. 

But the hope of those who from the beginning 
had been most concerned with the movement 
for the commission was for recognition of these 
various elements not through partisan repre- 
sentation but through a strong personnel which 
would bring intelligent understanding to all 
the points of view—a group of the sort 
which could do more than adjudicate between 
conflicting interests, which could work out con- 
structive steps in the improvement of industrial 
relations. The first impression of many social 
workers is that the commission as nominated by 
President Wilson comes much nearer being this 
sort of a group than that nominated by Mr. 
Taft. An especial reason for this impression 
they find in the appointment of Professor Com- 
mons, the one man in America who, as econom- 
ist and investigator, has thought out industrial 
reforms, as statesman has drafted them into 
laws which would give them effect and as ad- 
ministrator has practically enforced those laws 
with the unexampled co-operation of employer 
and employe. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENT, THE 
CHURCH AND RELIGION 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


A categorical answer to the question Is reli- 
gion an element in the social settlement? cannot 
truthfully be given. Too much depends upon 
what is meant by a settlement and by religion. 

True to the university, as the source of its ideal 
and method, the settlement originally emphasized 
universality in its constituency and scope, in dis- 
tinction from adherence to sect, party, class or 
race. It also laid stress upon freedom for indi- 
vidual initiative and co-operative effort and upon 
freedom from restrictions of social and political 
conventionalities. It recognized and respected 
ecclesiastical and other distinctions, yet aimed to 
offer a common ground where, without compro- 
mise of principle or preference, all could meet, 
.mingle and exchange values in co-operation for 
the common good. Respectful toward the dis- 
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tinct prerogative and function of the church, the 
settlement never claimed to substitute anything 
for either. 

Is it not to the credit of the settlement that, 
even where the churches are conspicuous for 
their absence or their feebleness, it disavows be- 
ing in any sense a substitute for or a rival of 
the church or mission? And surely it is no dis- 
credit to mission or church that it is not, and 
cannot be, a settlement, in strict accordance with 
its original purpose. Each would abandon its 
distinctive function if it became the other. If a 
church cease to press the propaganda of its faith 
it would cease to be a church of that faith. If 
a settlement assumed such a propaganda, it would 
cease to be the common ground, the clearing 
house, the co-operative center, for the fellow- 
ship and work for those of all faiths and no 
faith, for those of all parties or none. 

The settlement stops short of where the church 
begins its distinctive effort. The settlement 
starts on common human ground with the whole 
community, and goes as far as all will proceed 
together, halting short of what is fundamentally 
divisive. The church leads those who will go 
further as far as it can get them to advance in 
the direction of its distinctive ideals. The church 
necessarily divides the community into groups 
of people who will and can be thus specialized. 
The settlement comprehends and unites all these 
groups, and others besides, on common ground, 
and with an all-embracing framework of neigh- 
borship and fellow-citizenship. 

There is no more reason why a settlement’s 
right to be should be challenged because it is 
not a church or mission than that a public school 
should be denied its function because it is not 
a parochial school; or that a parish should be 
discounted because it is not a ward of the city; 
or that the church communion should be mini- 
mized because it is not the community; or that 
an ecclesiastical denomination should suffer from 
invidious comparison because it is not the body 
polity. , : 

While the functions of a settlement and a 
church or mission are so distinct that neither 
can take the place of the other, yet each con- 
tributes to the other’s fulfillment of its own 
function. The churches necessarily divide a com- 
munity by the very depth of the religious con- 
viction which their denominational differences 
emphasize. Therefore, no one of them, nor all 
together, can become the center at which a whole 
heterogeneous population will enter into fellow- 
ship or co-operation. But the loyalty to ideals, 
to truth, and to standard, which the church be- 
gets in each true member is susceptible of being 
developed into those neighborhood, social and 
civic loyalties which the settlement weaves into 
community spirit and action. 

If the settlement attempts to teach distinctive, 
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and therefore divisive, religious tenets, it is sure 
to fail in fulfilling its function to the commu- 
nity as a whole, and to those very persons and 
classes needing its fellowship the most. But it 
does invite churches and adherents of all reli- 
gious faiths to use it buildings, and it co-operates 
with them by encouraging all its neighbors to 
live up to their faith. Thus at Chicago Com- 
mons, under the same roof, on common, ground, 
and at the same time, there dre statedly gathered 
in separate groups and rooms a Congregational 
church and a Roman Catholic order; Armenians 
who are converts of the foreign missions in Tur- 
key and others who adhere to the old Armenian 
church; Greeks, some of whom are still sons of 
the orthodox Greek church, others who are Ro- 
man Catholics, having bearded and married 
priests under their own bishops and the pope 
of Rome, and still others who came from their 
Fatherland as Protestant converts and perpetu- 
ate their fellowship and worship in America. 

That there is both need and room for such 
an inclusive and unifying or interpretative func- 
tion as a settlement may thus fulfill can scarcely 
be seriously questioned by the most exclusive 
churchmen, facing the stern fact of a divided 
Christendom and that other fact of the racial 
and class cleavage in our unprecedentedly mixed 
population. 

In distinction from religious propaganda or 
its ecclesiastical expression, religion is a prime 
element in settlement life and work in these 
ways: 


1. The religious convictions and preferences _ 


of each resident worker in a settlement house- 
hold are respected and’ encouraged, whether 
Protestant, Jewish or Catholic. 

2. A common, though always voluntary, ex- 
pression of religious fellowship is offered by si- 
lent or oral “grace” at table, and in household 
prayer or “vespers.” 

_3. The same respect and encouragement for 
every neighbor’s faith and church are expressed 
by the residents and are inculcated among the 
neighbors, 

4. As active co-operation with all the 
churches and ministers, priests and rabbis of the 
neighborhood and community is offered as any 
or all of them welcome or do not reject. 


Thus the religion of relationship to God as 
Father and to fellow-men as brothers is inter- 
preted, exemplified and incarnated by the settle- 
ment as best it can. It stands for nothing higher 
and nothing else than to realize those divine 
ideals of relationship to father God and fellow- 
men which both Judaism and all forms of Chris- 
tianity seek to realize and obtain. It aims to 
realize those ideals in reverential ministries to 
the commonest human needs; in simplifying, 
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sweetening, strengthening and fulfilling the com- 
mon relationships of family, work-a-day and 
community life; in applying the common faith to 
social conditions of the common life; and in “let- 
ting the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, 
grow up through the common.” 

The church which adopts settlement methods 
does not thereby become a settlement, and should 
not, in justice either to itself or the settlement, 
call itself such. Recognizing the “diversities of 
operations” of “the same Spirit,” the church may 
wisely and well acknowledge that its organiza- 
tion, membership and resources are seldom such 
as to make it the best executive of its own 
gocial and civic ideals. Relying upon other 
agencies to carry on many things it initiates, 
the church may religiously reserve itself for its 
supreme prerogative and function of revealing 
the divine ideal of life, individual and collective; 
inspiring individuals and groups to aspire to it; 
and generating spiritual power to attain the ideal 
in personal experience and character, in public 
service and progress. 


CANON BARNETT, FOUNDER 
OF TOYNBEE HALL 
ROBERT A. WOODS 


South End House, Boston 

HE death on June 17 of Samuel A. Bar- 

nett (born 1844) will pass unnoticed by 

great numbers of those whose attitude 

towards the problems of today has been affected 
by him. 

Even of those who were familiar with this 
simple-hearted saint of the secular life, not 
many have been moved to suspect that he has 
probably accomplished more than any other in 
laying foundations of constructive social service. 

His working career reached back into the 
sixties, and was directly and deeply influenced 
by Maurice, Kingsley and Ruskin. Much more 
fully than any of his contemporaries was he able 
to shape the facts of common life after the 
cardinal teachings of these three men. He was 
the real creator of the university settlement, and 
in the establishment of Toynbee Hall framed a 
spiritualized invention in terms of human rela- 
tions which history may. find to be at least com- 
parable in importance with the great mechanical 
devices of modern civilization. 

During five years’ service as curate in the 
central part of London, he was associated with 
Octavia Hill in the care of a housing experiment 
for which Ruskin supplied the capital. In one 
of Miss Hill’s lieutenants, he met his future wife. 

In 1873, Mr. Barnett was appointed vicar of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, a parish which the 
bishop, in offering it to him, described as the 
worst in his diocese. Only some of the most 
terrible pages in Dickens can suggest the con- 
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dition of the people. Even 
the church buildings were in 
a serious state of neglect. 
This bit of territory thus be- 
gan to be a classic land of 
poverty. A man and a wom- 
an became its interpreters, 
and it was their spiritual 
statesmanship which caused 
its life to express so many 
of the hopes of the modern 
movement for a higher type 
and order of humanity. 

It is important to note that 
the Barnetts went to White- 
chapel through the efforts of 
Edmund Holland, who had 
lived and worked with Ed- 
ward Denison, the first set- 
tlement pioneer, in the ad- 
joining parish of Stepney; 
so that they themselves came 
to the East End under the 
germinating impulse which 
a decade later they were to 
bring into active and infecti- 
ous life. The new social 
spirit among the young men 
at the universities met with 
their most eager apprecia- 
tion. Almost from the first 
they made the vicarage a 
center of attraction for ar- 
dent young Oxford men: 
and Mr. and Mrs. Barnett 
made frequent visits to the 
university. Dr. Jowett of 
Balliol became deeply in- 
terested in their work, and 
brought some of his best students in touch with 
them. It was in this way that Arnold Toynbee 
came to be a visitor in Whitechapel in 1875, 
and brought back to his rare circle deep and 
challenging impressions of East London life. 

Mr. Barnett early began to secure capital for 
building model tenements; and, after the Pea- 
body buildings, what he accomplished in this 
direction was for years the chief object-lesson 
in East London. This undertaking was ac- 
companied by the disintegration of some of the 
worst nests of vice; for Mr. Barnett has always 
maintained the view to which everyone is now 
being forced, that there is.a substantial gain in 
preventing moral abominations from having the 
advantage of combination and publicity. Some 
of the old houses thus emptied were renovated 
and placed in the charge of lady rent collectors. 
Special organizations for the protection of girls 
and young women were introduced. Municipal 
baths and wash-houses were promoted. A tem- 
perance café was opened. A beginning was made 
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CANON BARNETT 


AND MRS, 


Irom the painting presented to Toynbee Hall by the res- 
idents on the settlement’s tweny-fifth anniversary. 


of sending children out of town in summer, 
which later led to the great children’s Country 
Holiday Fund; excursions were arranged for 
groups of entire families who became guests for 
a day at some beautiful country estate; and, 
what perhaps aroused more discussion than any 
of these, the first Whitechapel Free Art Exhi- 
bition was opened in 1881. 

During all this time, the distinctively religious 
life of the church was being developed from the 
point of view of a rarely spiritual and devoted 
nature to which Christianity was too great to 
be dependent upon what scientific criticism 
might eliminate. Mr. Barnett was one of the 
first to prove conclusively that the extreme 
broad church position would establish itself in 
action. One of the most beautiful instances of 
the way in which he made religion of the same 
stuff as life was found in the “Worship Hour” 
coming after the regular evening service each 
Sunday. There was a short reading from the 
Bible or some great English author, anthems by 
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a special choir, organ and violin solos, hymns 
in which the congregation joined, and a few 
simple prayers. The effect of this service, con- 
sidering the strange mixture of humanity which 
made up the audience, was peculiarly moving. 

The early eighties were a period of exceptional 
distress in London, which was brought to public 
attention by Walter Besant’s All 
Conditions of Men and various other publica- 
tions. Mr. Barnett was associated with others 
in. creating a “Palace of Delight” on the model 
described in the story. He was much more at- 
tracted, however, by the organized interest in 
the situation which was beginning to. appear 
among the students at Oxford and Cambridge. 
It was not long before he had made addresses 
at both universities proposing that there should 
be ‘a “settlement of university men” in East 
London, different from a mission in being open 
to men of all religious views, serving every 
human need of the district through neighborly 
acquaintance. “Many have been the schemes of 
reform I have known, but, out of eleven years’ 
experience, I would say that none touches the 
root of the evil which does not bring helper and 
helped into friendly relations.” 

Under a committee, two of whose members 
were James Bryce and Alfred (later Lord) 
Milner, an estate néxt to St. Jude’s was pur- 
chased; and after making a temporary base in a 
disused public house, the first residents early in 
1885 entered the new building, suggestive of the 
university in its architecture and its “quad”, and 
enshrining the inspiration of Arnold Toynbee in 
its name. 


The nearly thirty years’ work of the archetype 


of all the settlements has shown marked achieve- 
ment in all the directions which Mr. Barnett 
laid out before it. Every branch of its service 
had his personal, loving care for more than 
twenty years of that period. The educational 
program has been continuously followed up. 
Toynbee Hall, for many years has been one of 
the most important university extension centers 
in England. Indeed it has always been one of 
the deepest convictions of Mr. Barnett that the 
higher education can be the very means of life 
to working people as to other human beings. 
Very valuable help has been given continuously 
in connection with the administration of the 
board schools; and in the graduates’ clubs held 
at different schoolhouses appeared perhaps the 
first suggestion of the school recreation center. 
The administration of charity, public and private, 
amid the results of centuries of neglect, has been 
brought to a stage of excellence of which the 
fine Whitechapel Infirmary is a symbol. The 
vigilance corps which patrolled the streets 
nightly for several years at the time of the 
Whitechapel murders, was only the expression 
of the same civic spirit which later took form 
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in successive canvasses leading up to a popular 
vote establishing a district public library. 

he Co-operative Wholesale Society once ap- 
propriated a substantial sum to Toynbee Hall in 
recognition of services to its interests. Two or 
three friendly societies, or workingmen’s co- 
operative insurance organizations, have always 
made the settlement their regular meeting place. 
Women’s. trade unions have been continuously 
re-enforced. The great missionary effort of the 
skilled workmen to organize the dock laborers, 
under the lead of John Burns, had a sympa- 
thetic outpost at Toynbee. 

All that Toynbee Hall has achieved and sug- 
gested was the clear result of the ever-pervasive 
influence of a character placid, almost artless; 
far-sighted, clearly convinced, soundly discrim- 
inating; “forgetful of self to the extent of for- 
getting’ that he had forgotten, but seeing the 
dignity of all his work in the largest bearing 
upon the nation and, almost from moment to 
moment, in its meaning to men as sons of God. 

~The community of interest and action between 
Mr. and-Mrs. Barnett will stand forth as one of 
the most signal instances of the characteristically 
modern ‘possibilities of the marriage relation. 
It would be impossible to mention any single 
stroke of Mr. Barnett’s work in which his wife 
was not a complete and effective participant. 
Their. collected essays in the two books Prac- 
ticable Socialism. and Towards Social Reform 
are very largely the rare expression of their 
common thought. It is therefore of especial im- 
portance to note that during recent years when 
Mr. Barnett’s health has been somewhat im- 
paired, Mrs. Barnett, taking the lead, has worked 
out the logic of the settlement in the creation of 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Mr. Barnett received proper recognition in 
the Church at the hands of the recent liberal 
ministries. In 1893 he was appointed canon of 
Bristol, his native city; and a few years ago 
he was made canon of Westminster, with a resi- 
dence within the Abbey precincts. His great 
reward, however, has come in the direct results 
of his prophetic humanism; and in the growing 
influence of Toynbee men in School Board, 
County Council, National Board of Trade, Par- 
liament, and colonial administration. 

In so far as our American settlements keep 
the spirit sound and true, they are indebted to 
him not only as founder but as guide and coun- 
sellor. He did not withhold the gentle rebuke 
for what at times he feared were our “vain 
works and deadly doing’; nor the injunction to 
follow the larger things of essential faith and 
fellowship. A few of those now becoming the 
elders in our settlement service will always count 
it one of the supreme privileges of their calling 
to have been included in the circle of his dis- 
ciples. 
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PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS’ 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


WENTY of the states have now, I believe, 
pensions for mothers in one form or 
another, and there are at least eight 
others in which legislative measures are under 
discussion. My understanding with the com- 
mittee of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man and under whose auspices this conference is 
held is that in the time assigned to me I will 
concentrate attention upon the central and com- 
mon features of the current legislation rather 
than discuss the merits of this or that detail of 
procedure. I speak strictly as an individual and 
not on behalf of the Charity Organization 
Society, or the School of Philanthropy, or THE 
SuRvEY, or Columbia University, or the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. If any 
of these institutions find my views obnoxious 
they have their remedy. The currents of public 
opinion are too complicated and perplexing, too 
swift and shifting, to make it easy to discover, 
even if one wished, in what particular channel 
his bark is moving. Setting a course by the 
compass of individual judgment, we may hope 
that both the old landmarks and the new beacons, 
if they are trustworthy, will appear in their ap- 
pointed place. 

Speaking as an individual I am still not un- 
mindful that I am a member of a committee on 
social insurance. This committee, although ap- 
pointed primarily to study the subject, has unan- 
imously formulated certain definite views, which 
are indeed virtually implied in the very exist- 
ence of the committee. We believe in the prin- 
ciple of social insurance. We think that society 
as a whole, working through the state, shouid 
assume the responsibility for distributing certain 
financial burdens which have been falling with 
crushing weight upon individuals and individual 
families. Death, industrial injuries, sickness, in- 
voluntary unemployment, and unprovided old age 
are the principal risks of this kind. 

Social insurance is essentially the distribution 
of risks among all those who are naturally sub- 
jected to them, over a period sufficiently long to 
enable the risks to be carried safely and with- 
out unreasonable hardship. So defined, the in- 
surance would be strictly mutual and its costs 
would be borne by the workingmen and their 
families subjected to such risks. The idea, how- 
ever, has been extended, and rightly extended, 


iGubstance of a paper read at the conference on social 
insurance held under the auspices of the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation, Chicago, June 7, 1913. Mr. 
Devine is chairman of the association’s newly created 
committee on social insurance. 
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in such a way as to associate employers on the 
one hand and consumers on the other with the 
risks involved, on the ground that industry as 
a.whole should bear the burdens of its deaths, 
diseases, and injuries, its orphanage and widow- 
hood, its periods of unemployment, and even the 
infirmity which attends the old age of its work- 
ers; and on the ground that industry, thus as- 
suming the full cost of its product, the cost in 
human lives and in physical vigor, will even- 
tually recoup itself either by economies of pro- 
duction or, when necessary, by higher prices for 
its commodities. 

Social insurance thus organizes the natural 
and legitimate provision for death, sickness, and 
other similar individual misfortunes, diffuses 
such losses in time and throughout the whole 
number of individuals concerned, places respon- 
sibility on industry where it properly belongs, 
and anticipates that industry and commerce, un- 
der their natural laws, in accordance with the 
well known principles of competition, will adjust 
the prices of commodities and of labor in such 
a way as fairly to distribute the burden. 

There is, of course, much room for difference 
of opinion as to the order in which the various 
branches of the subject should be taken up, or 
whether some of them should be taken up at all 
as a part of a state system. Personally I have 
long been convinced of the soundness of the 
general policy of social insurance; and that 
neither ordinary commercial insurance nor vol- 
untary fraternal insurance have adequately pro- 
vided, or can adequately provide, for such risks 
as I have enumerated. I therefore accepted 
eagerly the opportunity offered by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation to serve on a 
committee to investigate the whole policy as ap- 
plied to American conditions, to hold conferences 
to promote public interest in the subject, and, 
when the time comes, to join with others in ad- 
vocating well considered measures for securing 
national and state legislation. 

As an advocate then of social insurance, | 
sharply challenge the proposal for weekly or 
monthly payments to mothers from public funds 
raised by taxation, as not in harmony with the 
principles of social insurance; as not being in- 
surance at all, but merely a revamped and in the 
long run unworkable form of public out-door 
relief; as having no claim: to the name of pen- 
sion and no place in a rational scheme of social 
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legislation; as embodying no element of preven- 
tion or radical cure for any recognized social 
evil; as an insidious attack upon the family, 
inimical to the welfare of children and in- 
jurious to the character of parents; as imposing 
in the form in which it is usually embodied 
an unjustifiable burden upon the courts at a time 
when the courts are having rather more than they 
can do to discharge their time-honored functions 
to the general satisfaction; as illustrating all 
that is most objectionable in state Socialism, and 
failing to represent that ideal of social justice 
which the Socialist movement, whatever its faults, 
is constantly bringing nearer. 

If I were a Socialist I would certainly oppose 
state pensions to mothers. Even if I were a 
citizen of Wisconsin I would decline to asso- 
ciate the system with the so-called Wisconsin 
idea, which some of us in other states have much 
difficulty in distinguishing trom the original 
American idea of efficiency, opportunity and de- 
mocracy. My lines happen to have fallen in the 
city of New York, in the Charities Building and 
on Morningside Heights, two places where think- 
ing on social subjects does also take place, where 
the passion for social justice is not unfelt and 
the courage of conviction is not unknown. 

We aim in this discussion, naturally, to disre- 
gard all that is provincial, partisan, and momen- 
tary and to look at the experiments and pro- 
posals before us in the broad light of common 
experience and common sense, with human sym- 
pathy and a sober desire to see things as they 
are. 


Whatever they are called, money payments, 


to mothers from public funds are relief—public 
charity. No hysterical denunciation or passion- 
ate protest will change the bald fact that the 
transaction is a gift for which the persons at 
whose expense it is made have received no direct 
equivalent. Sympathy and not the payment of a 
financial obligation explains it. Need and not 
exchange is its basis. The distinction between 
the new mothers’ pensions and the old county 
relief, in so far as it is not purely one of ad- 
ministration, is purely a subjective difference, a 
change in the point of view of the observer. 
This subjective change could just as well have 
been made, and in fact often is made, without 
any corresponding change in the procedure to 
which it refers. The discovery that the mother 
by bringing children into the world thereby es- 
tablishes a claim to an allowance from the state 
could just as well have been applied to the old 
poor relief as to the new pensions. Whether 
the man who carries the money is called a county 
visitor or a probation officer, whether the man 
who decides on the amount is called a county 
commissioner or a judge, are surely of no real 
consequence, either to the mother or to the dis- 
criminating student. This being so, the sound 
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policy of reform and progress would seem to lie 
in the improvement of the administration of pub- 
lic relief where that system prevails rather than 
in a process of self delusion and of solemn pre- 
tense that changing the names of things alters 
their essential character. 

The advocacy of mothers’ pensions rests in 
part upon opposition to, dislike of, and prejudice 
against private charity, and especially what is 
known as organized charity, distinguished by in- 
vestigation, the keeping of records, discrimina- 
tion in relief, and the insistence upon the full 
utilization of personal resources rather than im- 
personal relief funds. It is true that differences 
of opinion about the relative merits of private 
organized charity and public relief funds rest 
less upon evidence than upon the social philoso- 
phy and general point of view of those who 
differ. It is not too much to hope, however, 
that the numerous inquiries, official and unoff- 
cial, instigated by the present interest in this 
subject may bring reasonable people to an open- 
minded examination of the evidence and a will- 
ingness at least to take it into account. Such 
an examination will, I believe, disclose the fact 
that there is a legitimate place for 


First: Social insurance, 


Second: Public institutional relief (and prob- 
ably in some places public out-door relief), 


Third: Organized charitable relief of families, 
Fourth: Voluntary neighborly help. 


Any one of these four means of supplementing 
self-help and family responsibility, or all of 
them together, do not compare in importance 
with what must always be the main reliance, 
namely the personal responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for his own welfare and for that of those 
who, in infancy, in sickness, in misfortune or 
in old age are naturally dependent upon him. 
The time has not come—I see no reason why it 
should ever come—when it is necessary or ex- 
pedient to seek a substitute for this principle 
of individual responsibility and of family solidar- 
ity. The family for whom provision needs to 
be made by any kind of public or private relief 
is and should remain the exceptional family. The 
ordinary expectation should be that one will 
provide for himself in sickness and in old age, 
and upon his death for his widow and orphan 
children. This is no utopian or antiquated ideal. 
It is in fact the ordinary and all but universal 
ideal of American citizens. We who are en- 
gaged in relief work or in advocating sociai 
schemes of various kinds are apt to get very 
distorted impressions about the importance, in 
the social economy, of the funds which we are 
distributing or of the social schemes whi¢h we 
are promoting. 

I am engaged at the present moment in dis- 
tributing a relief fund of three-quarters of a 
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million dollars in a city of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. This fund will 
be distributed within a period of less than three 
months. And yet this comparatively large relief 
fund, expended with absolutely open-handed lib- 
erality within such a very brief period, is show- 
ing itself to be only a very small factor in the 
economic life of that community. It is pre- 
venting, we know, some hardship; hastening, we 
hope, the restoration in some instances of normal 
family life; but it is not in any fundamental way 
determining the conditions of family life or even 
greatly influencing the course of events in the 
lives of the individuals of the city of Dayton. 
Fortunately the spirit of personal independence 
and individual initiative is vigorous there, as it 
is in most American communities; and prac- 
tically from the very beginning, notwithstanding 
the large available relief fund, people have gone 
their way, earning their living, making their 
plans, and carving out their own careers. 

If this is true in a community disrupted by a 
great disaster, how much more is it true, under 
normal conditions, of the great body of the self- 
supporting, self-respecting, self-directing popula- 
tion of the country. If there were no social 
insurance, no public institutional relief, and no 
private organized charity—in other words, if 
there were no resources in times of exceptional 
distress except the provision which people would 
voluntarily make on their own account and the 
informal neighborly help which people would 
give to one another, I firmly believe, as Chalmers 
believed in Glasgow three-quarters of a century 
ago, that most of the misfortunes would still 
be provided for, and that very probably the 
death rate, the sickness rate, the orphan rate, 
and the rate of physical and nervous exhaustion 
might be very little higher, if any higher, than 
at the present time. 

In this very rough calculation, I recognize 
that the disappearance of an enormous amount 
of harmful relief giving—some of it done by so- 
called organized charities—would be accom- 
panied by the disappearance of a large amount 
of excellent and beneficial relief work—much of 
it done by public officials. There is need of 
relief. As compared with some congested quar- 
ters of our cities or some of our degenerate rural 
communities, I suppose that even San Francisco 
after the earthquake, or Dayton after the flood, 
might be considered normal communities. We 
are not likely to return to the comparatively 
primitive conditions in which Chalmers worked. 
If for no other reason than to offset the in- 
jurious things done in the name of charity, it 
will be necessary that organized and adequate 
relief, public and private, should be given. Those 
who are of weak physique and those who are 
thriftless will continue to rely upon external 
assistance. It is a clear duty to bring order 
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out of chaos—and I appreciate that this is of 
course the underlying motive of many of the 
advocates of mothers’ pensions. It is a duty to 
co-ordinate relief resources, and to direct them 
to the development of the strength of the people 
rather than to feed the pathological parasit- 
ism which is the destruction, in the end, alike 
of the weak asker and of the giver from whom 
he asks. 

I have named four means of providing for 
misfortune other than unqualified self-help. It 
is obvious, however, that the first of these, social 
insurance, stands on an entirely different plane 
from the other three. It is in fact only a co- 
operative form of self-help, for the reason that 
even if the burden is partly borne by employers 
and purchasers this shifting will take place only 
to the extent to which the insured workers 
through the strength of their economic position 
and the economic value of their services can 
withstand a corresponding reduction of wages. 
In the long run insurance cannot become a sub- 
sidy to the workers either from employers or 
from consumers, and no self-respecting worker 
will desire that it should. It is simply a means 
of getting back that of which they are now un- 
justly and uneconomically deprived, and a means 
of meeting their own share of the risk in man- 
ageable installments. Public institutional relief, 
organized charitable assistance, and voluntary 
neighborly help are on a different basis, all fully 
justified on historical grounds, and by universal 
custom, but sharply to be differentiated from the 
payment of recognized obligations or self-earned 
insurance. 

The fundamental objection to so-called moth- 
ers’ pensions is that they are proposed, advo- 
cated and defended on the one ground, while they 
actually rest exclusively upon the other. They 
are called pensions, but pensions in the legitimate 
meaning of the term are a deferred payment 
for service already rendered, and have no refer- 
ence to the resources or needs of the individual. 
Mothers’ pensions are described as an act of 
simple justice, but I venture to say that no one 
has really ever voted for them or paid his share 
of taxes to provide for them, as an act of jus- 
tice, in any other sense than that the bringing 
up of the foundling, the care of the indigent 
sick, or the rescue of a victim of drink from his 
own appetites, are justice. We may use the word 
justice, if we like, as the ancient Jews did, for 
deeds prompted by compassion and the altruistic 
or neighborly spirit, but this does not in the 
least alter their essential character. 

Children should be protected, as the advo- 
cates of mothers’ pensions insist, but the giving 
of a pension by the state to the mother does not 
constitute such protection, and, in a large major- 
ity of instances is not even a substantial con- 
tribution to this end. Children need protection 
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very often because of improper guardianship, or 
because of ignorance and neglect of parents, or 
because of their own physical defects or mental 
peculiarities, or because they are hard to man- 
age and discipline and their parents even if 
perfectly respectable people are not good man- 
agers and disciplinarians; because of a hundred 
other reasons which have no earthly relation 
to income. 

Children need protection ‘sometimes because 
of poverty alone, but far less frequently than 
most advocates of mothers’ pensions seem to 
imagine. If the poverty which does lead to a 
need for protection is due to any insurable risk 
such as death, sickness, or old age, or even the 
involuntary unemployment of the breadwinner, 
then that need should be met by insurance, in 
the expense of which industry must bear its 
due burden, the state and the insured also doing 
their part according to the principles of social 
insurance as they are being successfully worked 
out in foreign countries and in some of our 
States. With what unholy joy will the anti- 
social type of employer, who now throws his 
maimed and mangled workers, his exhausted, 
worn-out workers, and the widows and orphans 
of those whom he has slain, indiscriminately upon 
the scrap heap of public relief, welcome a move- 
ment which by changing the name of this relie? 
to widows’ pensions, makes it more palatable to 
the widows and to sentimental reformers, and 
thus gives the exploiters a new strangle-hold 
on the exemption privileges of which they are 
about to be deprived. 


An income for widows, from a state adminis- | 


tered fund, raised by the joint contributions of 
the insured and their employers, the burden 
lightly felt because widely distributed and borne 
in part by all of us who purchase the commod- 
ities in the manufacture of which the insured 
was engaged—that is the honorable income which 
I covet for every mother who is widowed hy 
the death of an industrial worker. In the pro- 
fessions and in agriculture there are obvious 
analogous means of making similar provision. 
In the comparatively few instances in which, 
for any exceptional reason, insurance funds 
would not be applicable, we would have recourse 
to public relief, to organized charity, and to 
voluntary individual neighborly help. If there 
were time I would like nothing better than to 
enter upon a detailed defense of each of these 
three means of dealing with human distress. 
Each one may be inadequate in amount; often 
in individual instances most inadequate. If this 
were a! charities conference instead of a social 


insurance conference I would be ready to dis- 
cuss the remedy for that. Each, however—public 
relief, private charity, and neighborly help—has 
a long and honorable history, disfigured cer- 
tainly, as all things human are disfigured, by 
abuses and failures; but redeemed again and 
again in every generation by great successes, 
by the reform of abuses, and by the patient, mod- 
est, unheroic performance of their daily func- 
tions. 

Who are these sudden heroes of a brand new 
program of state subsidies to mothers that they 
have grown so scornful of poor relief. admin- 
istration, of religious alms, of a thousand forms 
of organized benevolence, of the charity which 
in all ages, organized and unorganized, has com- 
forted the afflicted, fed the hungry, succored the 
widow and the fatherless, visited them that were 
sick and in prison, put out a hand to steady thé 
steps of the inebriate, received the outcast, re- 
stored broken families, bound together in sacred 
bonds of human brotherhood the unfortunate of 
every description and those who could help them? 

Who are these brash reformers who so cheer- 
fully impugn the motives of old-fashioned givers, 
of the conscientious directors of charitable in- 
stitutions, of pious founders of hospitals and 
all manner of benefactions? 

I have no more right than any other to repre- 
sent philanthropy as it has been understood by 
our fathers, no mandate to defend its representa- 
tives; but I cannot forbear to warn my friends 
who would lightly discard voluntary charity ut- 
terly from human society, that they are build- 
ing upon the sand; that when they put their re- 
liance entirely upon a self-contained, coercivé 
system in which all the relief funds are raised 
by taxation and all are distributed arbitrarily 
on a per capita plan without reference to indi- 
vidual circumstances, without reference to the 
thrift or efforts of the individual, without refer- 
ence to the co-operation of relatives, of trade 
unions, of churches, or neighbors, without refér- 
ence to any charitable agencies or social re- 
sources, they are making a violent break with 


_the historical evolution of human society, they 


are following a will-o-the-wisp. 

They are just now having a heyday of popu- 
larity. Many laws they have secured, and others 
are on the way. 

As a student of social economy I am much 
interested in these experiments. As a progres- 
sive and radical social reformer I deeply regret 
the painful steps which we shall certainly have 
to retrace. ’ 
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ONE AND TWO 
ROOM DWELL- 
INGS 


High land values 
reflected in high 
rents, crowd thous- 
ands of the children 
of Los Angeles into 
dilapidated shacks in 
the courts. 


THE HOUSE COURTS OF LOS ANGELES 


: WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS 


VERY «city has a housing problem which 
is'in some respect peculiar and character- 
istic. In Los Angeles this is to be found 

in a prevalent type of “house courts.” The city 
ordinance, providing for their regulation, de- 
fines such a court as follows: 


“A parcel or area ‘of ‘land «on ‘which are 
grouped three or more habitations used or de- 
signed to be used for occupancy by families and 
upon which parcel or area the vacant or un- 
occupied portion thereof surrounding or abut- 
ting on said habitations is used or intended to 
be used in common -by the inhabitants thereof. 
By habitation is meant a room or combination 
of rooms used or<designed to be used for the 
occupancy of human beings.” 


‘In places thus described, a considerable part 
of the labor population of Los Angeles lives. 
There are recorded in the office of the city’s 
housing commission today some 630 such courts. 
Within them are roughly 3,700 habitations, hous- 
ing 10,000 or more people—Mexicans, Russians, 
Italians, Slavonians, Austrians, Chinese, Japan- 
ese and a scattering of some twenty other 
nationalities. 

The dwellings in these courts present a great 
variety in general style and method of build- 
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ing. There are the old adobe houses, ‘somie- 
times remodelled and in fair condition, ‘though 
more often with ceilings, walls .and floors ih 
crumbling, dilapidated state, yet still ‘yielding 
goodly rent to their owners. Some courts are 
cluttered with wooden shacks of every size and 
kind, big shed-like structures that house: many 
people, and again mere boxes and shanties in 
which one family is crowded. The chéaply ‘con- 
structed shack of the deseft homesteader ‘is a 
substantial, durable building when compared with 
many of the ’tumbling, propped-up, grotesquely 
patched habitations in the courts of -Los ‘An- 
geles. ae 

These unsightly, places are ‘not so ntinjefous 
as they were-a few years back. ‘Some ‘seven 
years ago Jacob Riis jarred the complaceney’ of 
the community by stating -that the district. pos- 
sessed congested and‘ unwholesome : housing -con- 
ditions quite as bad, though: not:so extensive, as 
any city in the land. Through the ‘efforts of 
the Municipal League ‘and the College. Settle- 
ment Association, a2 Housing Commission: was 
appointed to better housing conditions. Some- 
what ineffective in its early days, because it had 


_no real authority and received no financial sup- 


port from the city council, it has gradually dem- 
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OLD BUILDINGS AT 723 NOR1H BROADWAY | 


Typical of the older buildings in many of the courts, these houses are not ofily dilapidated put have to 
be propped up. A good whiff of public sentiment would blow them away. 


HOUSE COURT AT 742 NEW HIGH STREET 


Twenty-two one-family dwellings on a lot 44 by 172 feet. ‘These houses comply with a law t 
that ‘‘aimed at reducing congestion of buildings and people on a given area.’’ Practically one room l 
to a family. 


SUBURB DEVELOPED FOR MEXICAN LABORERS 
An enterprising real estate firm very easily and profitably disproved the contention that the 
low-paid Mexican families did not care for better homes and gardens. Each family has a lot 50 by 
150 feet. In the house courts this would hold 22 families, 


A REAL HOME FOR $600 
House and lot from $600 up, payable $25 down and $10 a month for both principal and interest. 
Reached by a five-cent car ride of less than half an hour from the courts shown on the opposite page 
where a two-room shack rents for $6. 


THE OLD RED LIGHT DISTRICT 
A prostitute formerly occupied each of the one-story pigeon-holes at the right. Their names are 


still on some of the doors. 


After the district was closed, the rooms were occupied by families. 


The 


Housing Commission has forced the vacating of many of them. Tumbling ceilings, crumbling walls, 
broken floors, sickening closets are the chief characteristics of the place. 


onstrated its usefulness until now it has on its 
staff a paid secretary (whose duties are practi- 
cally those of a chief inspector), four other in? 
spectors and a clerk, all paid by the city. 

The commission has had jurisdiction only over 
house courts, so that with such a working staff, 
it has been able to accomplish much. Consider- 
ing the over-crowding in many of the courts, 
the inedaquate and ofttimes poorly constructed 
sanitary appliances, the yards and out-places are 
in fair condition. There. is evidence, too, of 
much educational and social work on the part 
of the inspectors. The two women. inspectors, 


especially, are “friendly visitors,” quite as much. 


as they are sanitary officers, and are undoubtedly 
of much service. to the mothers:and children of 
the courts. With such work: but poorly devel- 
oped on the part: of the main:charity organiza- 
tion. of, the. city, it is fortunate-that the inspec- 
tors. have time:as well as: ability for this social 
side of their work. 


Yet in spite of:the fact that the-Housing-CGom-:. 


mission has. succeeded in having demolished 
many of the more: unsightly of these. courts, 
one may still: walk many blocks in some: parts 
of the city and see little else. 
the outskirts but within a short distance of the 
city’s.public buildings.. There, too, may. be found 
newly constructed courts, conforming to the 
new housing laws, more esthetic in: appearance 
than: were the old ones, yet with the same. con- 
gestion of people and even less of. privacy of 
family ‘life. ; 
The ordinance which first gave definition to 
a house»court, an ordinance designed to: do 
away with the more glaring evils of the courts— 
also decreed that all such courts must leave 
unoccupied at least 30 per cent of the total 
ground area of the court. The ordinance was 
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And this, not on» 


aimed at congestion of buildings. Yet its lack 
of specification as to how such vacant area 
should be distributed, has allowed the building 
of houses back to back, side by side, leaving 
rooms as dark, as sunless, as cheerless as in the 
worst type of cheap tenement. Shine as it 
may 365 days of the year in southern California, 
the sun will find no chink through which to 
enter here. : 

At 742 New High Street is a court recently 
constructed in strict accordance with the letter 
of the law. It. runs through from street to 
alley. It has a frontage-of 44 feet and a depth 
of 171 feet. Twenty-two one-story habitations, 
eleven: on each side, open: on the 30 per cent 
vacant space» required by the law. Jammed 
against the rear are. other buildings on adjoin- 
ing lots, there: being nothing to prevent either 
party: building to the lot lines. The houses are in 
solid row, the rough battened board wall. being 
the:only separation of one family from another; 
light and‘air-come only from the front:. Two- 
room: dwellings they are called—15 feet wide, 
12 feet deep—such is the total floor space: in 
each house. A rough board partition, extending 
but part way to the roof, with a hole fora door, 
separates five of these feet from the remaining 
ten. This .is called: the- kitchen, and hence the 
two rooms. The ceiling is the shingled roof, 
almost flat. Sweat-boxes are they within, as. the 
sun beats down upon them. Water closet accom- 
modation conforms with the law. ‘“There-shall 
be,” it says, “in every court, one men’s closet 
for every ten men, and one women’s closet for 
every ten women.” They are here, three-on one 
side of the court for women, three on the other 
for men. The framers of the ordinance evi- 
dently overlooked the children, yet many are 
here, of all ages. There shall be, again says the 
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ordinance, one hydrant with hopper,’ for each 
three habitations. No size of hopper is specified. 
And so they are of a size that: requires much 
practice and wonderful skill if one would dump 
a pail of water into them without spilling a good 
part of it on the ground. The court being of 
dirt, such “carelessness” on the part of the 
tenants means a yard soaked with sink slops and 
an atmosphere permeated with foul odors. 

The entire building cost of these twenty-two 
“two-room habitations” was, as I was told by 
one in a position to know, $1,000. The rent is 
six dollars a month each, $132 a month in all. 
Only one was vacant at the time I visited them. 
There are other courts nearby, some better, some 
worse. There is an overcrowding of habita- 
tions on a given area of land and an overcrowd- 
ing of people in the habitations. 

Families of four or more live in these one- 
and two-room dwellings. The last report of the 
Housing Commission gives the maximum num- 
ber of persons found in a one-room house as 
nine, and in a two-room house as ten. Let us 
hope that these were exceptional cases. Yet 
there is ample evidence of shocking overcrowd- 
ing in many court dwellings. I have seen con- 
gested living conditions in many cities, yet never 
anything worse than I found in some of these 
courts. From one who for years has moved and 
worked among the people who live here, I heard 
gruesome stories of conditions under which chil- 
dren were born, yet not more unfavorable than 
those under which they live. 

A tenement, even at its best, we often say, is 
a dubious place for childhood, a poor place for 
family and home life. Yet even worse in some 
respects are the housing conditions found in 
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ONE PROVISION 
FOR THE KID- 
DIES 


A housing inspec- 


tor, who concerns 
herself with the 


dwellers no less than 
with conditions of 
the buildings, has 
persuaded a friend 
to build this sand 
box in the center of 
one of the courts. 


many of these courts. Their chief advantages 
over the tenement are that they represent less 
invested capital and so may more readily be re- 
placed by better dwellings, that they give ready 
access to the ground, and that the fire hazards 
are greatly lessened. Privacy of home and fam- 
ily life in them is practically nil. Physical and 
moral degeneracy for the children is inevitable. 
Hospitals, juvenile courts, reformatories, jails, 
homes for the dependent and semi-dependent, 
orphan asylums and other like institutions will 
increasingly draw their inmates from them. 
Here will infectious and contagious disease find 
place to propagate, breed and spread. Such has 
been the plainly writ record of rotten and evil 
housing conditions in other cities—so will it be 
in Los Angeles. 

Many of the courts are inhabited almost en- 
tirely by “Cholos”. ‘“They’re used to it”’—“they 
don’t want anything different’”—“the courts are 
good enough for them’—this was the point of 
view of some with whom I talked. I was not sur- 
prised. I had heard like arguments before—heard 
them in defense of miserable mill-owned tene- 
ments in New England; of unkempt, unsanitary 
courts and alleys in some of Pennsylvania’s 
steel towns; of the squalid shacks and tene- 
ments in South Chicago; of the cellar dwellings 
and one-time privy-littered courts of Pittsburgh. 
And from long years of acquaintance and asso- 
ciation with many people forced to live in such 
places, I know that statements which would im- 
pute to them lack of desire for more whole- 
some, more decent housing conditions are false. 
Fortunately, there is not wanting in Los Angeles 
some evidence of the response the Mexican. will 
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DECORATIONS 


The unsightly and often unsafe wooden balconies of 
many tenements, rooming houses and store buildings are a 
great contrast to the rose-covered bungalow for which 
Los Angeles is known to the East. 


make when given an opportunity to live and rear 
his family under decent conditions. 

Some four years ago, one of the largest real 
estate companies of Los Angeles, which develops 
residential subdivisions, conceived the idea of 
subdividing a tract of land and selling the lots 
to Mexicans. The tract lies just outside the 
city limits and is reached for a five-cent car 
fare. Compared with many other tracts opened 
up in Los Angeles during the past few years 
for home building, the land is cheap, much of it 
being hillside. Undoubtedly this influenced the 
company in their experiment, if such it might be 
called. The lots were made large, the average 
being 50 by 105 feet. They were sold on the in- 
stallment plan, twenty-five dollars down and ten 
a month including interest. The buyers might 
build their own dwellings or make arrangements 
with the company to build for them. The latter 
plan was adopted in several cases, house and lot 
being then sold for $600 up, according to size 
and character of building. Payments were ar- 
ranged on the same basis as for the empty lots. 
The entire tract was sold in a comparatively 
short time. I asked the man who had managed 
the operation as to the results, how much 
trouble, if any, had been experienced in collect- 
ing payments; if any of the property had been 
turned back to the company. “Practically no 
trouble at all,” he replied, “far less than in 
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handling many other of our tracts.” There are 
in the tract 300 or more families. 

I spent a day going over the settlement. 
Many of the homes are garden spots, a wealth 
of flowers and vegetables providing an inspir- 
ing contrast to the hideous, jammed, foul-smell- 
ing courts of New High, Alameda, Olivera, 
North Broadway, and other streets near the 
heart of the city. From the hilltops in this part 
of the city, as in many other sections, one may see 
vast stretches of land that might be utilized for 
like purposes; he can but wonder why Los 
Angeles complacently allows evil and congested 
housing conditions to become established and to 
spread. It is not a new story, I know. In Los 
Angeles as in other American cities one may 
find the same reasons, the same explanation of 
such conditions—a tremendous increase in its 
immigrant population in a few years; excessive 
rents that make it necessary for many of the 
wage-earners to live in crowded places if they 
would live at all; land held at fictitious values, 
making it impossible for the poorer people to 
acquire it; greedy landlords whose profits are 
made large by the jamming of buildings and 
people on a lot; disinclination to make repairs 
on buildings occupying land held for speculative 
purposes; a willingness to exploit the weak, the 
ignorant and the helpless, and to consider the 


BUILT TO THE LOT LINE 


Many of the tenements and rooming houses in Los 
Angeles are jammed close together, containing inside 
rooms that have practically no direct access to light and 
air. The work of inspecting some 3,000 of such buildings 
falls upon one man, 
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immigrant only as so much flesh and muscle to 
be used in the rougher, unskilled lines of indus- 
try, in the digging of ditches and the building of 
railroads, with little or no thought for his 
social well being, his possibilities as a citizen or 
his value as a permanent worker. 

Let it not be thought that all of the problems, 
all of the unfavorable conditions of housing in 
Los Angeles are to be found in these house 
courts. Tenements she has, more than 3,000 of 
them, and the number constantly increasing; 
rooming and lodging houses possessed of many 
inside rooms with little or no direct access to 
light or air. And in these again may be found 
a congestion and crowding like that in the 
courts. Over them the Housing Commission 
has had no jurisdiction. The work of inspect- 
ing all of the tenements, lodging and rooming 
houses, and hotels in the city. is the duty of one 
man, working under the city’s health department. 
A man thoroughly versed in laws of sanitation, 
a stickler for their observance, one may see ex- 
cellent results of his work in the places he has 
been able to cover. Yet not in a year’s time 
could he properly go once over his prescribed 
field. The greater part of his time today must 
be spent making the inspections required by new 


applications constantly filed for the conducting . 


of rooming and lodging houses. By a new ar- 
rangement which went into effect July 1, the 
whole work of the Housing Commission is 
brought under the Health Department. The 
entire work of inspecting all courts containing 
two or more families, all tenements, apartments, 
lodging and rooming houses will be put into 
the hands of the commission, and there is much 
promise of more thorough, systematized work, 
more equal distribution of effort. 

Yet, after all, the effort Los Angeles needs to 
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make is toward scattering her work population, 
so as to wipe out and prevent such congestion 
as is found in the house courts. There are not 
wanting people in Los Angeles who see this 
need. Almost every week the papers report 
meetings of groups of people who dream of 
making their city “the city beautiful of the 
world,” of making it a place not only where peo- 
ple of comfortable income may live under ideal 
conditions, but where every workingman may 
have opportunity to live and rear his family 
under fair conditions and wholesome surround- 
ings, instead of in squalid shut-in alleys and 
courts or crowded tenements. “Let us have,” 
they say, “a city without tenements, a city with- 
out slums.” Yet Los Angeles already has both, 
as bad, I am inclined to believe, though not as 
extensive, as many older and larger cities. 

With eager hope the city is looking forward 
to the opening of the Panama Canal, which will 
place her “some thousands of miles nearer to 
those sections of Europe most prolific of manual 
laborers,’ whose labor will be necessary to “the 
augmentation and diversification of industries 
which are certain to be established and con- 
ducted in their midst.” If such is to be the 
case, then may Los Angeles well make haste to 
transform her dreams and hopes into action, if 
she would be saved the experience of many 
other cities, where increase of population has 
meant increase of slum conditions, of crowded, 
unsanitary courts, of dark rooms and halls, of 
overcrowded tenements, of evil and disease-pro- 
ducing lodging-houses. Let her beware of that 
false civic pride which would believe that every- 
thing is best in one’s own city; “of a laissez faire 
housing policy which ever brings forth fruits 
of unrighteousness.” 


THE ONLY OND OF ITS KIND 


A house court of eight three-room cement houses which rent at an average of $15 a month— 
too exvensive to cope with the laboring man’s housing problem 
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affirm that social work at present lacks a 

plan to make it effective. Nor is it a mat- 
ter of surprise that this state of confusion exists. 
Each new movement in the social field has rep- 
resented the earnest but narrow views of a few 
individuals brought into harmony by some local 
evil. Naturally the suffering and poverty of the 
dependent and underpaid classes received first 
attention. Pity prompted charity, and its appeal 
was strongest where visible relief could be 
wrought. With the progress in medical science, 
a like appeal was made for hospitals that cured 
or relieved the sick and the injured. A third call 
was in favor of orphans, widows and the aged. 
Last, but not least, arose the demand that the in- 
sane, the pauper and the defective classes be 
humanely cared for. In these ways the phi- 
lanthropy of our fathers showed itself, gener- 
ously, but shortsightedly. The relief given re- 
sulted not in reduction, but in apparent increase 
in the number of its recipients. 

The change from the old view to a considera- 
tion of constructive aspects of philanthropy has 
of late made progress. The constructive move- 
ment has not, however, been carried far enough, 
nor have its principles been thoroughly enough 
enunciated to bring either unity of program or 
harmony of effort. Each group in the philan- 
thropic field still retains its own philosophy. It 
seeks its end without due consideration of, and 
often in opposition to, the views of others. To 
this confusion in the aims and plans of philan- 
throphy are now to be added the perplexities 
which arise from proposed social legislation. 
The recent upheaval of political thought is due 
to a demand for effective action on the part of 
the state to attain the ends which philanthropy 
has vainly endeavored to reach. The reduction 
of unemployment, the care for the aged, the pre- 
vention of. disease, the protection of children, a 
living wage, and other related social solutions, 
will be essential parts of the program through 
which political parties appeal for popular sup- 
port. The ends to be attained are so clearly be- 
fore the public that effective remedies for long- 
standing evils must speedily be found. Every 
failure only serves'to create a demand for more 
comprehensive measures. No evolution is too 
radical, nor the cost involved too great, if it is 
the only road from misery to prosperity. 
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| T is stating merely what every one knows to 


The evils of disorganized work no longer arise 
from an inadequate perception of the work to 
be done nor of the field to be covered. We all 
see what is wanted only too clearly. The short- 
coming is in the lack of co-ordination of the 
various agencies through which results are to be 
secured. Each agency is trying to do too much, 
and thus spreads its endeavors over fields where 
some other agency could be more effective if it 
had the field to itself and commanded the re- 
sources needed for the realization of its ends. 
Relief from these evils can come only from a 
comprehensive social philosophy giving a com- 
mon philosophy to the various workers and to 
the public that supports them. It may be too 
early to effect so great an end, but some effort 
must be made to co-ordinate and limit social 
agencies which in isolation will only serve to 
alleviate suffering which might have been pre- 
vented. Surely some crude demarcation of the 
field of work is better than the waste, confus- 
ion and failure now apparent. 

Let us divide then the work to be done, and 
then redistribute the workers so that each shall 
be in the field where his energy and enthusiasm 
will be aroused. At present, believers in state 
activity find themselves in charge of private 
philanthropies; settlement workers wake up 
to the fact that what they want can be secured 
only by state intervention; men are educated for 
the clergy only to find that their interests lie in 
social work; while others who thought their 
plans could be best promoted by prohibition and 
coercion, become conscious that the evolution 
of character has more interest to them than the 
mechanical aids to progress utilized by state 
action. A new alignment of fields and a new 
assignment of persons to them would give a 
vigor to movements and an enthusiasm to work- 
ers which in the present disorganized state of 
social work is out of the reach of those who have 
given their lives to the service of the common 
good. 

The basis of any redistribution of work and 
workers must be sought by contrasting the ends 
of social endeavor. The first objective is in- 
come. We need support, and this must come 
from personal effort. As income is secured by 
contact with some environment, the improve- 
ment of environments is the second important 
social end to be attained. In contrast to these 
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external means is the process of self-develop- 
ment, called character. Improvement in income, 
in environment, and in character thus constitute 
the visible social ultimates.. If they are not de- 
finite goals, they are at least pathways so im- 
portant that consideration of them and an anal- 
ysis of their mutual relations must precede a 
study of those social aims not yet clearly defined. 
Each of these ends has a particular agency for 
its advancement. Income is secured through in- 
dustry; the environment is modified through 
state action; and character is improved through 
voluntary effort. 

I do not affirm that these statements are self- 
evident, or mutually exclusive, or that they 
should be accepted as final distinctions. It is 
better to begin by showing the relation between 
each end and its dominant agency, leaving the 
interrelations for subsequent discussion. No one 
would deny that income comes from industry, 
and grows as industry is improved. A few gen- 
erations ago it would also have been said that 
industry was the main agency for environmental 
improvement. Today, the emphasis has been 
changed; not only do we think of environmental 
changes as needing governmental action, but it 
is a widely prevalent doctrine that governmental 
regulation is needed to make industry effective. 
This is equally true in problems involving the 
distribution of wealth. Stepping beyond this dis- 
puted field, it can at least be said that govern- 
mental action is the accepted medium for ex- 
tensive alteration in the environment. If a 
Panama Canal is to be dug, or the spread of dis- 
ease is to be prevented, no agency in carrying 
forward the work is effective except the state. 
It has an undisputed field where harmful agen- 
cies are to be eliminated, or new elements are 
to be injected into the local environments in 
which men live and work. Income and environ- 
ment can thus be contrasted as ends, the agen- 
cies for the improvement of which are industry 
and the state. 

So much is clear even if industry at times im- 
proves the environment and the state on other 
occasions interferes with industry. It is more 
difficult to contrast environment with character, 
and thus seperate state from voluntary action. 
A clue to the difference is obtained by recog- 
nizing that environmental changes act on the 
principle of exclusion and inclusion. We get 
rid of disease by removing it from any contact 
with us. We likewise incorporate a new feature 
into our environment by bringing it in contact 
with all people. An environmental change thus 
reaches all within its realm, and acts on all at 
the same time. For such alterations the state 
is an effective agent, and often the sole agent. 
‘Character changes come, not in this wholesale 
way but by personal contact. Each individual 
-alters favorably the characters of the few per- 
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sons with whom he comes in touch. He must 
rely on them to extend his influence. If in the 
end the whole society is altered, it is through a 
series of personal contacts that move, wavelike, 
from person to person, from locality to locality, 
from group to group, and from nation to nation. 
When a canal is dug or the mosquito excluded, 
the environment is altered for all time. But a 
character change spreads slowly from person 
to person, and must, to remain effective, be in- 
corporated into the social tradition and handed 
on to each generation. 

The extent of the group through which char- 
acter waves move varies with the type of the 
contact, but it is always small when compared 
with the arena of environmental modification. 
Sometimes the contact is made personally, as 
when a Mark Hopkins sits at one end of a log 
and a Garfield at the other; sometimes it is 
brought in a lecture room or an art gallery; 
sometimes the high aim is accomplished through 
a hymn, a drama, or oration; it may even come 
from an athletic contest or a religious revival. 
But it is always a contact growing in intensity 
with proximity and the magnetism of the giving. 
The work of character-building is never com- 
pleted; it is renewable and renewed, but not con- 
structed or inherited. Voluntary effort is effec- 
tive in personal contact and in group action. It 
loses its efficacy when great objective alterations 
are demanded. Efficacy in social evolution de- 
mands that the state action required for great 
environmental changes be complemented by vol- 
untary action when waves of personal influence 
are needed to advance civilization. 

To make this analysis effective demands a 
study of the factors on which industry, govern- 
ment and character depend. The first two have 
so often been explained that further work in 
this direction is not needed. The factors in 
character-making are, however, obscure.  Per- 
haps it would be more correct to say that the 
word itself has no definite meaning. I shall 
therefore start at its elements, so that each 
factor may receive distinct enunciation and take 
a definite place in a scheme of character-build- 
ing. I shall divide, therefore, the factors mak- 
ing for character into groups, each of which has 
its own background and a distinct mode of ex- 
pression. This division does not, however, deny 
that ends may be attained in different ways. The 
degree of completeness with which each end is 
reached varies with the effectiveness of each 
factor in that direction. Certainty of results is 
secured when they co-operate. This happens 
only in the highest types of character. 

The earliest recognized factor in character- 
building is emotional negation. What men 
should not do is sooner recognized than what is 
demanded of them in action. Crude restraints 
may always be given an emotional setting which 
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adds to their effectiveness. No one can be said to 
have character unless there is something he will 
not do. Every harmful impulse in environment 
or in human nature canbe checked in this way. 
Protection of life and property and cordial so- 
cial relations can also be attained by a restrictive 
code. Out of these negations grow up the ten- 
ets of primitive morality, and from them much 
’ of the religious dogma takes its rise. The Ten 
Commandments are negations. The virtues of 
sacrifice, meekness, sobriety and thrift thus get 
their repeated emphasis and power. The pain- 
ful is avoided; the lure of unsocial pleasure is 
curbed; and the future is given an emphasis 
which otherwise belongs to the present. All as- 
ceticism is emotional and negative. So powerful 
are these negations that they are often regarded 
all of morality, but they are really only its be- 
ginning. 

The next advance may be termed budgetary 
pressure. Every person or family, with an income 
above the minimum of subsistence has a budget 
through which income and outgo are equalized. 
Items of expenditure are thus entered on a scale 
upon which they are measured. The intenser 
wants are first satisfied; when they are indulged, 

_other wants rise in the scale and are in turn 
gratified. Upon each income level there are new 
wants to be satistied, and in the process definite 
restraints on other expenditures are set which 
force character-building. 

Budgetary restraints are, however, only re- 
lative; they are not prohibitions like those im- 
posed by emotional negations. An increase of 
income, the rise of new wants, or a change of 


situation may transform the relatively bad into» 


the good, and thus make its consumption advan- 
tageous. The increased freedom is, however, 
only temporary. With the emergence of higher 
wants a new group of restraints is imposed, 
through which what was formerly consumed in 
freedom is now limited in amount or entirely 
discarded. In the early economic societies work 
is endured only to secure food or strong drink. 
Those who toil are always better than the idle, 
even if riotous living is the result. Saving for 
productive ends checks these crude excesses, and 
creates an uplift by its increased productivity 
and the limits set to indulgence. The desire for 
a home sets new limits on consumption and adds 
additional motives for work. With the growth 
of the textile industries a greater variety in 
clothing becomes possible, and its possession is 
an attractive force. Restraints are thus set to 
eating and drinking, and character undergoes 
alteration and extension. The change from 
superabundant food to a plain diet with no 
stimulants is due to the relatively increasing 
power of new wants. Vocational education like- 
wise creates a shift in human wants, and up- 
builds character by the restraints its expense 
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imposes on wants which would otherwise be 
dominant. 

To this process there is no end. Each increase 
of productive power, each increase in the 
variety of daily consumption, each new hope of 
a social uplift through co-operative enterprise, 
arouses new motives for action, and creates addi- 
tional restraints. Budgetary pressure thus grows 
intense with the advance of civilization, and is a 
growing factor in the moral regeneration of so- 
ciety. There is, however, a region beyond 
where its action must be supplemented and 
strengthened to make morality effective. 

This field which interest and emotion fail to 
control is made obscure by a useless contrast of 
the material and the immaterial. Where ante- 
cedent and consequence are not visibly connected 
it seems to add to the force of character to as- 
sert a freedom from control. This denial leaves 
men without recognized means of improving 
character except for those crude emotional ap- 
peals which fail more often than they succeed. 
The problem of psychic life is not whether it is 
persistent—for this conceded—but whether or 
not it is mechanical. A machine is something 
that repeats its movements. There is a persis- 
tency in the repetition of established sequence. 
What is once done is done again until the ma- 
chine wears out. The persistent manifestation 
of a simple phenomenon, and the persistent re- 
petition of established sequences are so different 
that they would not have been confused but for 
the narrow views of matter formerly held. 
Character gains by the persistence of its ele- 
mentary phenomena. It loses only when psychic 
action becomes mechanical. 

Heredity has established a multitude of se- 
quences which have the precision of external 
events. Prominent among these are the in- 
stincts which, when aroused, repeat the move- 
ments established for them by heredity. When 
we turn from them to the motor impulses, a 
field is reached in which the sequences have not 
been established, or at least they are not so ap- 
parent. A motor impulse may be called a mechan- 
ism in the formation. This statement implies 
that all mental mechanisms are established in 
the process of bodily growth. If so, there was 
a time when they were not yet mechanical. The 
sequence of growth is from plasticity to mechan- 
ical action, and then to a senile condition where 
the mechanism is defective because too mechan- 
ical. The plastic has too many impulses to ac- 


tivity, the mechanical creates regular movements. 


in useful directions, while the senile falls short 
of effective action. Plastic brain cells thus have 
motor impulses that are not mechanical. 

To follow one’s impulses means to try to do 
something for the execution of which heredity 
has no mechanism. The end of the impulses 
must be secured by indirect action that uses es- 
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tablished mechanisms in new ways. Shall I 
strive to do what I cannot do mechanically, or 
shall I confine my endeavors to fulfill the es- 
tablished ends of my heredity? This is one way 
to state the problem of character-building. An- 
other way is to ask: “What have I to gain by 
following inchoate impulses instead of instincts 
and habits which have proved their usefulness?” 
Is the ant with its mechanical behavior better 
adjusted than a man with vague desires to do 
something for which he is not bodily fitted? 
These are not problems of matter versus spirit, 
but of the completeness of human heredity and 
of the desirability of rigid place adjustment as 
contrasted with a driving impulse to enter some 
larger, less definite environment. What part of 
our energies should we use to secure effective 
present adjustment, and what part for future 
ends not secured by our mechanical activities? 
This is the problem of personal evolution 
stripped of the controversies that philosophy 
has imposed. 

If motor impulse is recognized as a factor in 
character-building, its relation to surplus energy 
is important. The amount of energy shown by an 
individual varies with the state of his health, his 
age and the presence or absence of toxins in his 
system. The variations in amount are so sudden 
and seemingly disconnected with bodily states 
that it is difficult to get men to recognize them 
as due to physical conditions. Periods of ela- 
tion and depression follow each other in such 
unaccountable ways that their connection with 
surplus energy is obscured. It is nevertheless 
true that variations in energy lie back of bodily 
states, and that the impulse to act does not come 
except as it reflects rising states of energy. Each 
healthy part accumulates a store of energy, 
which impells such action as will lead to the dis- 
charge of this energy. 

The body is a group of mechanisms, each of 
which has in its evolution acquired some useful 
function. Were these completed mechanisms all 
the mechanisms in the bodies and brains of men, 
automatic action would dominate. But in ad- 
dition to these complete and useful mechanisms 
there are many imperfect or degenerate parts. 
An organ useful to our ancestors may in its 
present action be disjustive, yet vestiges of it are 
existent, which may be aroused by a superabun- 
dant supply of energy. So also other partially 
formed organs which may be useful to our de- 
scendents, at present merely waste surplus 
energy, with no return in utility or advantage. 
With a normal flow of energy the complete 
organs are vitalized; when diseased the degen- 
erate organs are active; while in states creating 
more than the normal amount of energy, the 
plastic parts are stimulated into activity. 

Motor impulse is thus the activity of parts, 
which have not as yet become mechanical enough 
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to play a useful role in the survival of their pos- 
sessor. Mechanical action preserves organisms; 
all the normal flow of energy is needed to carry 
on the necessary acts of daily life. Economic ac- 
tivities are especially effective in forcing the 
flow of energy into mechanical channels. Fewer 
organs are used as work becomes specialized, 
and more of the available energy is forced into 
these narrow groves. The contrast between 
vocational training and athletic exercise shows 
the principles that control the flow of energy. 
Training in any specific direction narrows by 
causing fewer parts to become active. On the 
other hand, exercise resting the overtaxed or- 
gans arouses vigor in the neglected parts. If 
such exercise is beneficial, a like activity of all 
parts of the brain has a similar advantage. Mot- 
or impulse is the index of broader mental activ- 
ity. Checking the action of the overwrought me- 
chanical parts it gives a chance for growth to 
the plastic centers. The problem of evolution 
is to decentralize activity, and so make real each 
of the mind’s potentialities. Over-centralization 
destroys plasticity, every broadening of activity 
checks that organic growth which brings on 
senility. 

If motor impulse did nothing but delay the 
oncoming of old age, its encouragement would 
be advisable. It has, however, another import- 
ant end. Man by heredity is a timid animal; he 
lacks the natural aggressiveness characteristic of 
the wolf and the lion. Fear is predominant in 
states of depression, while aggression is a natur- 
al outcome of a condition of surplus energy. 
Motor impulse is obviously aggressive. It leads 
to the trying of new ways and gives a new tone 
to personal aspirations. It thus has a function 
in the mechanical struggle upon which success 
depends. 

Organic evolution in each person goes through 
three stages—youthful plasticity, mechanical 
completeness, and senile degeneration. Surplus 
energy furnishes the material; motor impulse 
gives the direction; environmental pressure 
transforms plastic beginnings into definite me- 
chanisms. Motor impulse thus has not only an 
organic, but also a social significance; it devel- 
ops mechanisms assuring social progress, as well 
as those aiding individual survival. Impulse 
may be directed toward ideals of social survival 
and improvement in the attainment of which 
the individual does not participate. The future 
thus becomes incorporated in the present, and 
the energy of men goes out as readily in one 
direction as in the other. 

These impersonal ends. may be termed social 
enthusiasms. To those with surplus energy they 
become a means of improving character and re- 
shaping its aims. Each generation sees more dis- 
tant goals and brings its ideals nearer the realm 
of reality. When literature is socialized; when 
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poetry vitalizes social ends,—this final element 
in character-building will be a definite realiza- 
tion of the larger self. Personal needs shape 
character in its early stages of formation; they 
lose their force as thought is broadened and the 
imagination becomes more vivid. Each new 
stage narrows the scope of its predecessors, and 
sets bounds to their activity. The personal must 
yield to the social as the pleasure of use is dis- 
placed by the joy of action. 

Above the material is the mechanical; above 
the mechanical is the process of socialization and 
standardization; and above society is the com- 
pleted personality that dominates them all. It 
is the apex of character growth, and the one 
thing without which it cannot exist. Each me- 
chanism and each social force receive additional 
limitations as character forms new apexes to 
the pyramid made by its endeavors. Nothing is 
free but the will made by the evolution of per- 
sonality. The more character grows, the more 
definite are its elements, the clearer is their 
‘working seen, and the plainer are the deductions 
that we can make of their action. 

Industry supports, and the state environs, what 
the builder of character evokes. The first two 
act on general conditions and effect their re- 
sults by the changes that are wrought in the 
whole society. They are exclusive and compell- 
ing. They bring benefit to all, or they exclude 
widespread evils by new restrictions. In con- 
trast to these character is propagated by contact; 
the groups in which it is active are small; the 
means of its extension are uncertain; yet if the 
obstacles are faced with enthusiasm they yield 
enough to permit character impulses to pass to 
other groups. The makers of character are thus 
workers in restricted fields. They cannot strike 
down evils with one blow, nor bring in a Utopia 
by striking revolutions. Teachers and social 
workers can, however, in time hope to acquire 
the influence of state officials, and as a group 
surpass them in the uplift they cerate. 

I can now return to my main thesis. There 
are three phases of social endeavor—industry, 
government and voluntary effort—each of 
which has a field where it is effective, and into 
which those workers should go whose interests 
take them in this direction. To see clearly the 
fields open and to pick an appropriate one adds 
much to each worker’s efficiency. Every good 
cause would gain by such insight. It can also 
be conceded that the century ahead will be a 
century of state activity without detracting from 
what has been said of the importance of volun- 
tary effort and character-building. The urgent 
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reforms are those that alter the environment, 
which imposes so many maladjustments. 

I shall, therefore, outline two programs in 
one of which the state is the leading agent, in 
the other voluntary effort is demanded. The 
first is a program of conservation. Its end is to 
remove obstacles to a social uplift that the en- 
vironment or the lack of environment creates. 
The abolition of poverty, the removal of disease, 
the upbuilding of health, the redistribution of 
population and the increase of vocational eff- 
ciency are its leading features. In social legis- 
lation it is expressed in the measures for, 

. Industrial stability. 

. Regularity of employment. 

A minimum wage. 

. Segregation of the physically defective. 
The exclusion of disease germs. 

. Prohibition of child labor. 

. Efficient schools. 

. Prolongation of the working period. 

Such measures conserve more than they up- 
lift. Disease, poverty, inefficiency and degen- 
eracy make men miserable, but their absence 
does not insure evolution. Social progress as 
contrasted with conservation includes problems 
of 
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Prosperity. Culture. 
Conservation.. Efficiency. 
Health, Association. 
Eugenics. Philogenetics. 


In the first group are problems of industry 
and state regulation. The second depends for 
its effectiveness not on wealth and environmental 
improvements, but on personal contacts. Here 
voluntary action has its place, and those to whom 
it appeals can find a wide field of effort and en- 
terprise. 

In the above table I have used a new word. 
Many readers doubtless expected philanthropy 
to have the final place, as about it have clustered 
the voluntary efforts for the upbuilding of so- 
ciety. Philanthropy, however, does not fit into 
any related scheme of progress. It represents 
the crude beginnings of unorganized effort be- 
tore the ends of social progress were seen. 
Lovers of mankind were to be found in every 
age, but effective improvers of men are of a new- 
er generation. Emphasis must therefore be 
changed from sympathy, pity, and relief to con- 
structive measures of character improvement. 
Philogenetics brings to the fore the dominating 
motive for social advance. Evolution, reaching 
out in every direction, defies definition. It is, 
however, more growth than conservation, and 
should be contrasted with the policies of relief 
and conservation made emphatic by philanthropy. 
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ISTORY records no more vivid, startling 
H and dramatic period in thé life of a 
nation than the four decades marked by 
this fortieth meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, because of the great- 
ness of the industrial changes that have taken 
place. The men and women who year after year 
have gathered here have been vital forces in 
bringing the nation face to face with its great- 
est problems. 

The conference as a forum has been a national 
conscience. Year after year the experience 
and knowledge gained in daily contact with 
- poverty, crime, physical and mental disability 
have been poured out. Year after year has seen 
a growing revolt against the dogmas that the 
poor would always be with us and that man 
was inherently depraved. Year after year the 
word prevention has been heard louder and 
louder, the demand for the cause has become 
more insistent. Year after year new experiments 
in constructive social effort have been reported 
here. The message has been taken back to hun- 
dreds of other communities and stimulated them 
to effort. A national organ of social work has 
grown to a circulation of thousands, indicative 
of the growing interest in social and economic 
conditions. What other nation can point to a 
magazine like THE SURVEY? 

But has all this constructive work, this re- 
search into the causes of poverty and crime 
caused lack of interest in the care of the pris- 
oner, the insane, the drunkard, the prostitute? 
On the contrary, hand in hand with the desire 
and effort to prevent poverty and crime has 
gone the insistence that all that relates to insti- 
tutional and home care shall be put on an ef- 
ficiency basis. The change that has taken place 
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in the national conference is not that it has laid 
aside its first interest but rather that it has 
added to its first interest another so large that it 
must inevitably result in a third and still more 
difficult task. 

The first interest of this conference was the 
care of the dependent and the defective, primar- 
ily as a state function. To help the poor and 
punish the wicked, this was the prevalent con- 
ception of the function of the state. That it 
should be done humanely was the work of tne 
philanthropist. The problem was comparatively 
simple because then our civilization was simple. 
A change began almost imperceptibly. The pop- 
ulation—notably in the cities—grew rapidly. In- 
dustrial expansion gathered headway. Labor be- 
gan to agitate. Greater public works to meet 
increasing public needs were undertaken. The 
economic results of seasonal occupation became 
apparent. The American genius for organiza- 
tion realized the enormous financial possibilities 
in organizing the sources of supply for the daily 
needs of life and began exploiting them. The 
same genius recognized the enormous value of 
natural resources to a growing population which 
had treated them with the prodigality of a spend- 
thrift, and began acquiring them. Land values 
rose and rents with them. [Educational and 
cultural forces created new necessities of life 
even among those of least earning capacity. 
Under the pressure to spend, old habits of thrift 
were swept away. Standards of compensation 
were slow to respond—they had been fixed un- 
der simpler conditions of life and custom held 
them fast. The equilibrium of thousands of 
families became so sensitive that an economic 
disturbance was immediately reflected in the 
status of the family. The problems of public 
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and private agencies dealing with dependency 
became acute. More efficient methods were de- 
manded to deal with vice and crime. 

It was at this point in our national develop- 
ment that the men and women whose interest 
in philanthropic work brought them into control 
of social agencies as trustees, managers and 
directors, realized the necessity for a different 
type of executive to make their organizations 
efficient in handling their problems. This real- 
ization brought into the field ‘of social work men 
and women of training both by education and 
world contact. The cry for the trained worker 
became country-wide. Training schools were 
started. The trained worker meant the trained 
thinker and the trained thinker wants to know 
why? New groups came into the field of philan- 
thropic endeavor, the settlement workers, the 
doctors and trained nurses, the lawyers, repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor. New activities 
grew out of new knowledge and new groups of 
trained men and women executives contributed 
their expert knowledge on housing, health, fac- 
tory work, labor of women and children, recrea- 
tion, vocational training, labor conditions, oc- 
cupational diseases, dangerous occupations, the 
living wage, the essentials of a normal standard 
of life, insurance, the right to rest one day in 
seven. More and more pronounced became the 
conviction that the individual dependent and the 
individual violator of the law were not an un- 
happy necessity, but an expression of unsound 
social and economic conditions. 

The national conference had reached the stage 
when preventive philanthropy became its dom- 
inant note. 
its formulation of the causes of poverty and 
crime became much more definite—crystallized 
as inefficient and dishonest government, ineffi- 
cient education, exploitation of labor, exploita- 
tion of the physical and economic necessities of 
every-day life, exploitation of weaknesses of 
character. For which causes some of the best 
and some of the worst of our countrymen, from 
captains of industry to the ward boss control- 
ling organized vice,-were equally guilty. 

The men and women of this conference began 
to search for remedies. Their first demand was 
for a standard of living which should recognize 
certain essentials for a normal family and com- 
munity life. From essentials to their cost; from 
the cost of essentials to a living wage; from 
the setting up of standards to the demand for 
minima—these were the inevitable steps in this 
evolution of our attitude towards poverty and 
crime. , 

It had taken many years to get as far as this 
and the steps had been irregular and halting. 
The next step came quickly and it was rather a 
giant’s leap. 

It needed but the grouping of economic prop- 
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ositions deduced from the discovery of new 

social facts to make the social workers group 

of the country realize that preventive philan- 

thropy privately expressed was but as a straw . 
beating against Gibraltar to break down. the | 
forces of greed, selfishness, ignorance, unsound” 
tradition, and unsocial interpretation of law. 

The state had a new function to perform—it 
must prevent poverty and crime, not alone care 
for the one and punish the other. It must pre- 
vent by law, by constructive action, and by én-. 
couraging the co-operation of private ‘social 

effort. Then the murmurings which had been 

faintly heard for several years, “Not charity 

but justice,” swelled into a mighty cry for 

“social justice” that roared through the nation. 

Within sixty days from the adjournment of 
the National Conference in Cleveland a year 
ago the problems of life which it had been in- 
vestigating, formulating and discussing were the 
issues in the most significant presidential cam- 
paign in half a century. Many of those identi- 
fied with leadership in the conference went into 
political action to make effective their social 
beliefs. Some assisted at the birth of a new 
party brought into life with a fervor that was 
religious; some aided to give a new objective 
to a party whose course had long been erratic; 
and some clung to the wreck of the once domi- 
nant political power believing its machinery 
could be made effective to bring about social 
and economic reforms. 

When the national conference closed its ses- 
sions in Cleveland one year ago I believe it 
closed the second era of thought and discussion 
in its history. When that great cry for social 
justice went up from the nation in the cam- 
paign of 1912 it meant that poverty, crime, dis- 
ease, misery and unhappiness existed in a land 
of abundance, that government had in part failed 
in its functions, in part failed to realize its op- 
portunities and responsibilities and that the 
people themselves had failed to adjust them- 
selves and their organized mechanisms for sup- 
plying their needs to the complexities of mod- 
ern life. 

But to cry for social justice is easy, to attain 
it a long and wearisome journey. It seems defi- 
nite, but it is reached only by the individual 
doing the thousand and one commonplace things 
that make up the daily routine of life according 
to ideals of unselfish fairness, by the family 
conducting its relations with its neighbors ac- 
cording to ideals of unselfish co-operation, and 
by the community demanding that its common 
needs, its common acts, and its common prop- 
erty shall be met, controlled and administered 
with efficiency and ideals of service. 

I believe the third era in the life of the 
national conference has begun. I believe that 
the new era will concern itself with constructive 
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discussion for a program to bring about the 
health, efficiency, happiness and welfare of in- 
dividual, family and community. A discussion 
that will lead to the standardizing of hazy, 
formless ideals into definite action by individ- 
uals, families and communities in their daily 
routine of life which will mean health, material 
welfare, happiness in reasonable recreation, in- 
telligent knowledge of this world and its natural 
and human forces, and intellectual freedom to 
search for new knowledge. 

This state of existence, brought about by in- 
dividual, family and community acts, based on 
ideals of honesty, efficiency and service we may 
well call social justice. To obtain it means co- 
ordinating and standardizing all social effort. 
That can most effectively come about through 
a common meeting place for discussion. That 
meeting place will continue to be the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. We 
must expect to be the melting pot from which 
our knowledge and ideals will flow into new 
programs of constructive action. 

If we have been largely responsible for com: 
pelling the cry for social justice, we are re- 
sponsible for defining it and helping to bring it 
about. 

Social justice, it seems to me, is a state of 
community life which is in equilibrium main- 
tained by rules of conduct called law. The law 
and its enforcement are the results of community 
knowledge, ideals and efficiency, brought about 
by education. This state of social equilibrium 
does not exclude cultural and economic contrasts 
in families and individuals. It does exclude 
cultural and economic extremes and it is part 
of the law, a community act, to prevent these 
extremes of knowledge and ignorance, of wealth 
and poverty, in individuals. It does exclude 
the university and the college for the few while 
there is half time in the primary schools for 
thousands. It does exclude the possibility of a 
single individual accumulating five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars through the ordinary processes 
of industry- or finance; it does demand that a 
family shall not be hopelessly doomed to pro- 
gressivé deterioration by an inadequate wage. 
It does not exclude the possibility of varia- 
tions in income or capital provided they are 
brought about by effort, energy, knowledge legit- 
imately exercised or risk fairly taken. 

Social justice demands minima below which 
no individual or family, fit to be a member of a 
community, shall be expected to exist. It puts 
no limit on knowledge, wealth or power, pro- 
vided they are not acquired at the expense of 
the weaker or used for their exploitation. Social 
justice on the contrary, demands that knowl- 
edge, wealth and power be used for raising the 
minima of life in their every-day physical and 
intellectual expression. A world-old struggle! 
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Yes, but never so nearly attained before, be- 
cause never has a nation so young, so free from. 
traditions and prejudices, realized and crystal- 
lized the issue so clearly. Never before have 
the minima of life been so definitely formulated 
by the toilers of all kinds and never before 
have wealth, power and knowledge so freely 
acknowledged their responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the weaker. 

What are these minima that social justice 
demands? Let us list them in terms of every- 
day needs: 

1. A Living Wage 

Social justice says the very least among 
us shall be paid enough to have for himself and 
his family education, adequate housing, suffi- 
cient food, simple clothes, fuel, light and trans- 
portation, reasonable recreation, health, care and 
protection, insurance against death and disabil- 
ity. It says that enough shall be paid him to 
maintain a standard of living which shall have 
all these essentials to the degree that each in- 
dividual of the family may exist as a healthy 
human being, morally, mentally and physically. 
Social justice says that the living wage must 
be fixed by intelligent co-operation in the full 
knowledge that the community ultimately pays 
the price if the wage is inadequate to maintain 
a normal standard of life. 


2. Reasonable Working Hours and Conditions 
of Work 


Social justice demands that the worker in 
office, factory, shop or mine, shall not be de- 
stroyed or disabled, or his working years short- 
ened. It demands that the number of hours 
of continuous work shall be reasonably limited; 
that there shall be one day’s rest in seven; that 
occupational diseases shall be studied and pre- 
ventative mechanisms and processes arbitrarily 
provided and their use enforced; that the home 
shall not be turned into a sweatshop, bakeshop, 
food factory, candy factory or cannery; that 
there shall be light, air, sanitary conveniences 
as well as safety appliances for machinery in 
every factory, foundry and workshop. It de- 
mands that industry shall be the means through 
which we realize the joy of living, not the 
agency for physical, mental and moral degra- 
dation and destruction. Social justice demands 
that community ideals of a normal life set the 
standards for industry and not an employer who 
is selfish and ignorant or a workman who is 
reckless and ignorant. 


3. Education 


Social justice demands that every one 
shall be trained to be efficient as a producer 
and a consumer and effective and intelligent as 
a community member. It encourages scientific 
and cultural education and utilizes and rewards 
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its products. Social justice encourages, needs, 
can only exist by contrasts in knowledge, but it 
demands a definite minimum of knowledge for 
all. 

4. Housing 


Social justice demands that the housing 
of the lowliest shall have sanitary and house- 
keeping necessities, shall not be over-crowded 
and shall be procurable at a reasonable price. 
It does not prohibit the congregate house, but 
it forbids a city of congregate houses without 
playgrounds for the children. Social justice does 
note exclude the mansion of the millionaire, but 
demands that it shall be an appreciation of the 
value of the fine arts. It likewise demands that 
the mansion shall be taxed with due regard to 
its cost when the tenement is taxed on the basis 
of its earning capacity. 


5. Food 


Social justice demands that the  lowliest 
shall have sufficient food. It demands that 
neither the raiser nor the consumer of food shall 
be exploited. It demands that food shall be 
pure and unadulterated; that it shall be sold by 
honest weight and measure; that it shall not be 
wasted. It demands that its production, storage, 
distribution and consumption shall be under the 
direction of the most efficient and scientific men 
that the community can enlist. Social justice 
demands that this great elemental necessity of 
life shall be treated with respect and dignity by 
all and that all the community power and re- 
sourses shall be used in its production, trans- 
portation, storage and sale. Social justice does 
not exclude indigestion in the millionaire even 
though it sometimes suffers in consequence, but 
it demands a minimum of it in the toiler because 
it destroys his efficiency. 


6. Clothes 


Social justice demands that clothes shall be 
honest, simple and appropriate. It frowns upon 
extravagance, exaggeration and constant change. 
It forbids the wanton destruction of birds and 
animals to gratify a senseless vanity. It en- 
courages the effort to make the necessaries of 
clothes beautiful in appearance, substantial in 
quality and reasonable in cost. It commands the 
intelligent to set an example of simplicity and 
dignity. It does not exclude the fur coat for 
the millionaire, but it does demand an honest 
suit of wool for the worker. 


7. Health 


Social justice demands that the individual. 


be taught from the time of first understanding 
the elements of health preservation; to know 
the danger signals of disease; that he shall be 
taught the value of sound expert advice and 
that he shall have the means to employ it; that 
he shall be taught to spot a quack and shun him; 
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to look askance upon patent medicine curealls; 
that he shall know the problems of sex and have 
a holy horror of venereal disease. 

Social justice demands that the family place 
right up near the top of its budget the item 
for the preservation of health and realize how 
large it must be; it likewise demands that stand- 
ards of compensation must be based on knowl- 
edge of the size of this item. It prescribes the 
worship of health as a part of the family re- 
ligion. It says that to the illuminated prayer 
“God Bless Our Home” there shall be added 
in equally vivid letters: “He will if you keep 
clean and healthy because then ye shall have 
power to wrestle with all things human.” 

Social justice demands that chiefest among 
community effort shall be the preservation of 
health, the prevention of disease, the care of 
the sick and injured, the custodial care of the 
insane and feeble-minded, the education and 
training of doctors and nurses, research into 
the causes of disease. It demands that through 
community action we know the cause of scarlet 
fever, measles, mumps, whooping cough, appen- 
dicitis, cancer, tuberculosis, and rheumatism. 
Social justice demands research as well as care 
by the state. Social justice applauds the mag- 
nificent gifts of private wealth to the cause of 
medical research and appreciates that expression 
of social responsibility, but it warns the com- 
munity that it must not rely on private effort 
alone. 


8. Recreation 


Centuries of experience have taught us that 
man must and will play; it has taught us that to 
be efficient in work there must be the hours of 
interested idleness. Experience has further 
taught us that this impelling desire for recrea- 
tion in its widest meaning is one of man’s ele- 
mental needs most easily exploited for gain by 
the vicious and brutal. Social justice demands 
that the child have due opportunity to learn to 
play; that the family must provide for the cost 
of recreation in its budget; that standards of 
compensation must recognize the cost 6f recrea- 
tion; that the community must exercise its power 
to provide opportunities and facilities for play 
and recreation through the whole gamut of rec- 
reation possibilities from tag to opera. Social 
justice does not exclude the yacht, the auto- 
mobile, the polo pony, the picture gallery or the 
private engagement of the operatic star from 
the millionaire’s scheme of recreation, but it 
demands that all shall have a playground, a 
park, a bathing beach, a dance hall, an art col- 
lection, and music and the drama in all! their 
forms of expression. Social justice demands 
that recreation shall be a part of the scheme of 
life in every individual, family and community. 
Its minima are easily formulated; its limits are 
set by idleness and viciousness. 
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9. Security of Life and Economic Status through 
Social Insurance 


Experience has taught us that society always 
pays the bill for its injustice, its inefficiency, its 
neglect to face equally the problems of life and 
to organize to deal with them. If we don’t 
pay to prevent we do pay to care for the 
results of our neglect. The cost of cus- 
todial care in prisons, asylums, hospitals. and 
almshouses, as well as of relief outside the in- 
stitution, is vastly greater in the long run than 
the cost of organized prevention. Provision 
against industrial disaster which may mean a 
worker killed, maimed, disabled or out of work 
is one of the demands of social justice. That 
there shall be insurance against loss of earning 
power shall be a budget item with every family, 
that its cost shall be recognized in fixing stand- 
ards of compensation, that it shall be provided 
at the lowest possible cost by either state action 
or private enterprise or both looms large among 
the demands of social justice. It does not ex- 
clude the million dollar policy for the rich man 
any more than it excludes him in the scheme 
of life, but says that not he alone but all work- 
ingmen shall have insurance protection against 
accident, sickness, old age and death. 


10. Transportation, Heat and Light 


Here are three necessities that bulk large in 
the daily life of the city dweller. It is piti- 
ful to find what a proportion of the family bud- 
get it takes to provide these necessities even in 
a most limited way. Social justice demands 
that these daily necessities of life shall not be 
exploited. It does not deny to the millionaire 
his automobile or horses, his open hearth and 
wood fire, or his beautifully softened electric 
light, but it does demand that the trolley cars 
shall be clean, frequent and run at a three-cent 
fare instead of five if the lower fare is finan- 
cially possible; it does require that heat and 
light shall be furnished to the humblest home 
by efficient methods, and at prices that repre- 
sent a reasonable return on an actual investment 
of capital. If private enterprise will not fur- 
nish these needs on these terms, social justice 
demands that efficient men inspired by the spirit 
of' service shall devote themselves to heading the 
community’s own organization for providing 
them. 

Ir. Government 


To reach that state of social equilibrium which 
we cry for as social justice, we must broaden 
and make more definite our conception of the 
mechanism we create to manage our common af- 
fairs and which we call government. Govern- 
ment consists of three things: the law we enact 
to regulate our common acts and provide 
for our common needs; the physical property 
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required for our common acts and needs; and 
the personnel, the men and women hired to 
work for the community. To the extent that we 
attain wisdom in making laws; to the extent 
that we purchase, use and preserve honestly and 
efficiently the real and personal property of the 
community; and to the extent that the com- 
munity employes from president to street sweeper 
are efficient and inspired by ideals of service, 
just so far and no farther shall we go on our 
road to social justice. 

What progress are we making toward social 
justice through government? Never before in 
our history has such a mass of legislation, most 
of it ill thought out and badly drafted, been of- 
fered for the benefit of the people. It is the 
inevitable response to the cry for social justice 
offered by the fake reformer and the incompe- 
tent legislator, and with our national tendency 
to search for panaceas that will stop the pain 
and cure the disease at once, we are storing up 
for ourselves economic and social diseases that 
will become painfully apparent when the legis- 
lative narcotic has failed to work. Let me beg 
of the social workers of the country never fo 
suggest or support a legislative bill until its 
language has been made exact and its effects have 
been studied to their minutest ramifications. We 
are insane for the act of legislation; we are 
feeble-minded in failing to realize that only the 
broadest legislation on human relations and con- 
duct can be enforced and to demand that the 
multifarious details of human relations and con- 
duct shall be adjusted and carried on accord- 
ing to individual and community character and 
standards. 

We cannot have social justice if the billions 
of money we are spending for community prop- 
erty is wasted or stolen. The burden of com- 
munity waste and dishonesty falls heaviest upon 
the man of minimum earning capacity who, 
social justice demands, shall have items in his 
budget for recreation, health preservation, in- 
surance and savings. 

We cannot have social justice if the per- 
sonnel of government, the men and women whom 
we hire to do the community work, are waste- 
ful, dishonest and inefficient; if they conduct 
our work for their personal gain and are not 
inspired with the spirit of professional and com- 
munity service. Community employes will be 
just what community character and standards . 
demand they shall be. If we think of the mayor 
as the community business manager, of the 
superintendent of schools as the guardian of edu- 
cational efficiency, of the city engineer as the 
promoter of a pure water supply, adequate sew- 
age and garbage disposal, substantial paving, 
economical lighting; of the health officer as the 
guardian of community health; of the comp- 
troller as the watchdog of the treasury and tlfe 
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producer of the fiscal facts of government; and 
demand that they be technically efficient and in- 
spired with ideals of service we shall get them. 
And until we get them we cannot have social 
justice. 

Men are not born free and equal. They never 
have been and they never will be. No one is 
free. In community life we are all interdepend- 
ent. It is easy for that interdependence to 
sink into economic slavery if the powerful, the 
rich and the unscrupulous are permitted to 
manipulate government, to exploit labor, phys- 
ical and economic necessities, weaknesses of 
character, and ignorance. Men are not equal 
one with the other either in physical or mental 
strength, training or knowledge. Education will 
prevent the extremes but it will never produce 
equality in physique or knowledge. Community 
standards embodied in wise law will help to 
give equality of opportunity. 
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Social justice demands a sense of social stew- 
ardship on the part of those of larger knowledge 
and power and calls upon them to lead the fight 
against the selfish financial purposes of those 
economically powerful and those socially de- 
structive. 

Social justice demands that workers, of every 
class, grade and occupation shall be honest, sin- 
cere and faithful; efficient as workers and as 
community members. 

Can we hope for a social equilibrium here in 
America which embodies and is built on social 
justice? Yes, if we deal with the problems of 
industry and finance with wisdom; yes, if we 
have an enlightened attitude towards govern- 
ment; yes, if community character is the result- 
ant of individual and family character and 
ideals; yes, if there is a sense or social steward- 
ship on the part of those of larger knowledge 
and power for those of restricted life. 


FIRST AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
»-INSURANCE 


I. M. RUBINOW 


[Dr. Rubinow, statistician of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation 
and one of the leading students and advocates of social insurance in this country, 
believes that this first conference, held in Chicago on June 6 and 7, although elemen- 
tary in many ways, is the precursor of a great awakening in the United States to the 


importance of the subject. 


The International Congress of Social Insurance, which has been in existence for 
twenty-four years and has been the source of much of the social legislation of Europe, 
is to meet for the first time in the United States in 1915. 

The Chicago conference was called together by the Committee on Social Insur- 


ance of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 


The members of the com- 


mittee are: Edward T. Devine, chairman, Miles M. Dawson, Carroll W. Doten, 
Henry J. Harris, Charles R. Henderson, Frederick L. Hoffman, I. M. Rubinow, 
Henry R. Seager and John B. Andrews, secretary.—Ed.] 


GATHERING of one hundred men and 
women, no matter how enthusiastic, does 
not of itself constitute an “event,” yet to 

one who has followed the social insurance move- 
ment in Europe there was large significance in 
the first American Conference on Social Insur- 
ance at Chicago in June. Less than five years ago 
the first rumblings of the compensation movement 
were just as weak, yet within three years nearly 
twenty-five states were led into legislative ac- 
tion. Twenty-four years ago, during the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1889, an equally 
small gathering inaugurated the International 
Congress of Industrial Accidents, which has sub- 
sequently developed into the International Con- 
gress of Social Insurance. The proceedings of 
that first congress of 1889 make a modest volume 
of some 300 or 400 pages. Now an International 
Congress of Social Insurance is an event of in- 
ternational importance, with a decisive influence 


on the course of social legislation throughout the 
world, and its proceedings run into many vol- 
umes. This first American Conference was a 
preparatory step to make a success of the inter- 
national Congress, which will meet in this coun- 
try in about two years. But it is also a precursor 
of a wide local movement. Perhaps not the least 
significant symptom of its existence is the multi- 
plicity of plans for creating official state and 
federal commissions to study the problem. 

The division of material at Chicago in the 
tremendous field to be covered was topical: Ac- 
cident insurance; sickness and unemployment in- 
surance; old age insurance and various pension 
movements. Because the most important results 
had been accomplished in regard to industrial 
accidents, an entire session was devoted to this 
topic, though perhaps such prominence was 
scarcely deserved by the comparative intrinsic 
importance of the problem. A more thorough 
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discussion was therefore possible at this session 
than the other two. 

In the recent discussions of the compensation 
problem undue emphasis has been placed upon a 
feature of secondary importance—the method of 
insurance, rather than its scope. This emphasis 
teflected itself in the discussions at the confer- 
ence. The three groups of insurance institu- 
tions—private commercial insurance (casualty 
companies), mutual insurance (employers’ asso- 
ciations) and state insurance (funds managed by 
administrative departments or special commis- 
sions) found their equally eloquent defenders in 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, a New York attorney 
representing the casualty companies and one time 
New York commissioner of labor; Miles M. 
Dawson, a well known actuary whose investiga- 
tions in Germany have converted him to the ad- 
vantages of the German compulsory mutual in- 
surance plan, and T. J. Duffy, chairman of the 
Ohio Industrial Accident Board, which admin- 
istrates a voluntary state insurance fund to be 
made compulsory on October 1. 

Mr. Duffy opened the discussion with a very 
emphatic argument for state insurance as op- 
posed to private commercial insurance, based 
primarily upon considerations of economic ad- 
ministration through the elimination of the mid- 
dleman—the insurance agent. He described so 
eloquently the waste of compensation that one 
could not help feeling how much wider the ap- 
plication of the argument might be than to the 
simple problem of accident compensation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Sherman argued that 
compensation insurance is a highly technical 
business requiring special experience and skill. 
He directed his criticism mainly against mutual 
insurance, which forces the duties of this special- 
ized business upon busy employers. He dismissed 
the arguments for state insurance by insisting 
that all European experience is against it, at 
least in this branch of social insurance, and de- 
clared that it must prove especially inefficient 
and costly in this country. Mr. Sherman thought 
that in any case it would be foolish to destroy 
the existing organizations of the casualty com- 
panies, and that free competition between the 
various insurance methods may be left to decide 
their comparative movements. 

Finally Mr. Dawson argued that in the strug- 
gle between employers for lower cost and em- 
ployes for large benefits, the casualty companies 
introduced a force working towards higher cost 
on one side and lower benefits on the other. He 
put the main emphasis upon the high efficiency 
of the German type of compulsory employers’ 
associations in regulating industry with a view 
to the prevention of accidents. 

In the discussion which followed the casualty 
companies were defended by Mr. DeLeon, pres- 
ident of the Casualty Company of America, and 
rather severely criticized by C. H. Crownhart, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

All this was interesting and _ instructive, 
but a matter of much greater importance to the 
injured wage worker is how much he is to get 
rather than the exact method of payment. The 
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prime fault in almost all the compensation acts 
yet passed in this country is the extremely low 
level of benefits provided. This was pointed out 
by Mr. Dawson, and during the discussions by 
Dr. Rubinow, who was rather skeptical of the 
statements repeatedly made concerning the com- 
plete satisfaction of the American workingman 
and the spirit ef harmony within the industry 
resulting from the compensation acts, especially 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts. Prof. Whit- 
riey of the University of California, gave an in- 
teresting account of the new compulsory compen- 
sation law of that state, adopted after a constitu- 
tional amendment, with a scale of benefits that 
at present is far in the lead of all American acts. 

Prof. W. F. Willoughby of Princeton opened the 
second session with a paper on the general prin- 
ciples of social insurance, which was of utmost 
importance for an American audience. He out- 
lined the many branches of the social policy and 
emphasized its essential quality—that not only 
should all the working class be given protection 
against the economic consequence of the various 
emergencies threatening normal standards but 
that a material part of the burden of the cost 
should be shared by other social groups. . 

In his paper on sickness insurance, Dr. Ru- 
binow sketched briefly the evolution from mutual 
aid to co-operative insurance, the growth of state 
subsidies to such voluntary insurance, finally 
culminating in the German system, now pre- 
vailing in seven European political units—Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Great Britain and Russia. It is a system of com- 
pulsory insurance with material participation of 
the employer in five of these countries, and of 
both the employer and the state in two. He tried 
to draw a parallel between the problems of in- 
dustrial accidents and disease, insisting that the 
difference in the responsibility of the industry 
for sickness is one of degree and not of kind, 
and advocated a compulsory sickness insurance 
system with equal contributions from employe, 
employer, and state as the next necessary step in 
social legislation. 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson dealt with unem- 
ployment insurance, that branch of social insur- 
ance which as yet offers the greatest difficulties 
both of theory and practice. Until very recently 
the so-called Ghent system—that is, the sub- 
sidizing of workmen’s out-of-work benefit funds 
by public authorities, in operation in Denmark 
and Norway and several European cities, was 
considered by students of the problem as the 
most that could be accomplished. The introduc- 
tion of a national compulsory unemployment in- 
surance system in Great Britain, extending to 
some two and one-half million workmen, repre- 
sents the first important deviation from the ac- 
cepted theories. Professor Henderson pointed 
out eloquently the limitations of the Ghent sys- 
tem and took a decisive stand in favor of the 
British plan. 

Notwithstanding the far-reaching character of 
the measures advocated, discussion in regard to 
these two branches of social insurance was very 
scant, for as yet little thought has been given 
in this country to the insurance method of meet- 
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ing these problems. Some hard work will have to 
be done within the next two years by the Commit- 


tee on Social Insurance, which was responsible | 


for the calling of the first conference; if we are 
to avoid a pitiful display of ignorance regarding 
these gravest problems before the European ex- 
perts of the next international congress. 

Problems more familiar to an American aud- 
ience were discussed during the last session. In 
characteristically brilliant and emphatic manner, 
Edward T. Devine arraigned the modern Amer- 
ican mothers’ pension movement’ which he stig- 
matized as a method of public outdoor relief 
rather than of social insurance. That his 
powerful presentation of arguments against this 
movement left a deep impression upon the aud- 
ience was evident enough. And yet it was equal- 
ly clear that the mothers’ pension idea had _ its 
numerous friends. The existence of a separate 
field of prévoyance sociale (soziale fiirsorge) 
which, though technically not insurance, is never- 
theless equally remote from poor relief, is a 
conception as yet entirely foreign to most Amer- 
icans. Mr. Devine’s criticism may be charac- 
terized as the philosophy of individualism in- 
stigated by charity, and it is this very social 
philosophy which had to be overcome in Europe 
in order to yield the way to the social insurance 
policy. For the entire movement for social in- 
surance was a frank admission that self help was 
often impotent and inefficient, and private chari- 
table relief at best degrading. 

The comparative advantages of straight gov- 
ernmental pensions and compulsory insurance in 
providing for old age—one of the burning prob- 
lems of social insurance in Europe—was discuss- 
ed by Professor Spencer Baldwin of Boston 


University, formerly secretary of the Massachu-. 


setts Old Age Commission. Professor Baldwin 
expressed a preference for the compulsory in- 
surance method as it exists in Germany and 
France, while Mr. Dawson reiterated his well- 
known faith in the British system of non-con- 
tributory pensions. The trend of events in Eu- 
rope is undoubtedly in favor of the contributory 
method. But it was unfortunate that in order 
to make his point Professor Baldwin enumerated 
the long list of formidable “objections to old 
age pensions” with which the readers of the fa- 
mous Massachusetts report are familiar. It was 
argued that old-age pensions would undermine 
the family by destroying filial love, would lower 
wages by making voluntary provision for old age 
unnecessary, would destroy the habit of thrift, 
all of which if true, would be equally true of 
compulsory insurance—as a matter of fact all 
this is pure economic hypothesis without a scin- 
tilla of economic and sociological evidence. 

It is quite evident that whatever compulsory 
insurance against old age may promise to.the 
younger generation, it is quite impotent to solve 
the immediate problem of old-age distress. 
As the example of France with its pension 
law of 1905 and its compulsory insurance act 
of 1910 convincingly demonstrates, these two pol- 
icies are mutually complementary rather than 
exclusive. ; 


1See p. 457 for Mr. Devine’s address. 
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It struck the writer of these lines as very odd 
that Professor Baldwin defended his choice of 
compulsory insurance as the “lesser of two evils.” 
In view of the tremendous world-wide movement 
for some social solution of the problems of old- 
age dependency and superannuation, it seems 
rather misanthropic to consider the inevitable 
next step in social evolution as a “necessary 
evil.” What sort of a Weltanschaung creates 
a peculiar attitude like this? 

Frederick L. Hoffman, of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, in the last formal paper of 
the conference dealt with various systems of 
wage earners’ insurance, including commercial 
insurance by the so-called industrial companies, 
voluntary insurance of workingmen’s co-opera- 
tive organizations, and pension and relief funds 
of railroads and industrial establishments. His 
central thought seemed to be that a suf- 
ficient development of voluntary insurance 
would make compulsory insurance unnecessary. 
Of course, this simply leaves us where Europe 
was some decades ago; for in so far as voluntary 
insurance still has its adherents among students 
of social insurance, it is voluntary social insur- 
ance, not only with the cost reduced to a min- 
imum, but with its burden at least partly taken 
off the workingmen’s shoulders. 

Altogether, the conference was extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. Its proceedings will 
scarcely represent an important contribution to 
scientific literature. The nature of the treat- 
ment of most problems was rather hasty and glit- 
tering generalities predominated. Solid statis- 
tical contributions and profound discussions of 
minutiae—characteristic aspects of the Interna- 
tional Congress—were sadly lacking. But in the 
absence of large assemblies of specialized ex- 
perts, the current need seems to be for wide 
propaganda rather than deep investigation. 

The Committee on Social Insurance has a large 
and fruitful field for work. The general prin- 
ciples of social insurance must be announced. 
Many utopian concepts of older social philos- 
ophies that oppose such extension of constructive 
social effort must be eliminated. The results of 
the vast European experience must be carefully 
studied, popular interest must be stimulated, and 
some legislation must eventually be proposed, and 
some opposed. For, after all, things once started 
do move rapidly in this country, and sometimes, 
one is inclined to think, even too rapidly. Most 
of our compensation legislation, for instance, will 
have to be rewritten, because it was hasty and ill- 
digested notwithstanding its long delay in com- 
ing. Our mothers’ pension laws, though by 
far not as objectionable in the light of all social 
insurance legislation as they may appear to some 
students, have nevertheless serious faults. Per- 
haps the future conferences, with papers and 
discussions of a more advanced character, will 
help to prevent further errors and correct those 
of the past. But one might wish that the Amer- 
ican wage-working class could be induced to take 
a more active part in these discussions and in 
the social insurance movement in general, that 
it may become a movement not only for them 
but also of them. 
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THE STORY OF A PEOPLE’S 
FORTITUDE IN THE SLOW 
SET STRUGGLE TO BEGIN 
LIFE ALL OVER AGAIN 
AFTER THE OHIO FLOOD 


(WINTHROP D. LANE 


OF THE STAFF OF THE SURVEY 
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OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


TYPICAL TWO-ROOM COTTAGH, 16 BY 24 FEET 


For a moment there was no an- 
swer. For hours the man had been 

leaning against a fence, back to the street, eyes 
cast on the ground. Three days before the wat- 
ers of the great flood had receded in Piqua, Ohio, 
leaving behind a shapeless community and the 
remnants of families. A stranger, seeing dejec- 
tion in the drooping shoulders and bowed head 
of the man against the fence almost involuntar- 
ily put into words the sympathy which had 
welled up within him. 

“Yes, pretty bad,” finally came the response 
in dull tones. 

“Did you lose much?” persisted the stranger. 

“See that spot of ground there?” he asked. 
Each word came as if a load were tied to it. “I 
had a tin shop there. We lived up above it. The 
night when the water came up around the shop 
my wife got nervous and wanted to go away. 
But I laughed at her. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘there ain’t 
any danger. The water never touched this shop 
before.’ She kept asking me to take her away, 
but I just laughed at her and told her to go to 
bed. I guess I was kind of pig-headed, but I 
didn’t want her to think I was scared.” 

His next remark came even more slowly than 
the others. 

“Pretty soon she quieted down and we went to 
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bed. The next thing I knew I was floundering 
around in the water. I haven’t seen her nor 
the three children since.” 

To him who undertakes to tell the story of 
the merciless flood which ravaged half a dozen 
states throughout three black nights and days 
last March, the temptation is strong to prolong 
this sort of tragic recital. 

But there is another and a greater story to be 
told. It is the tale of a people’s fortitude. The 
manifestations of that fortitude are not to be 
looked for in spectacular heroism; they. will not 
be found recorded in newspaper headlines. They 
must be searched for in the slow, set struggle 
to begin life all over again. If bleak despair 
was the sure follower of devastation, its reign 
was short-lived. The resources of a nation were 
placed at the disposal of the victims. For the 
loss of husbands, children and friends, mankind 
could offer no recompense. But as much of the 
despair as came from being left naked in the 
world it was possible to remove. 

Contrast the picture of the discouraged tin 
shop keeper with that of Clarence Boetcher, 
young, finely built, industrious, who had put 
the finishing touches on his new house in Gays- 
port, Ohio, only three days before the flood. As 
Boetcher and his wife sat down to their first 
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meal in their new home he remarked: “Well, 
Mamie, at last we're ready to live. The drudgery 
of getting started is all over.” 

Seventy-two hours later the two had nothing 
but each other. 

But the Red Cross came to their assistance 
and when we saw Boetcher a few weeks ago 
his courage asserted its triumph in the cheery 
greeting: “Gee, bo, those two rooms look mighty 
good to me.” 

The whole story of that triumph can never be 
told. Seldom before has flood devastated so 
wide a territory. Never before has the problem 
of helping the sufferers to resume normal living 
presented such difficulties to the forces of or- 
ganization. Over two complete states and into 
four others the American National Red Cross, 
which had chief charge of rehabilitation, spread 
its arms. The relief societies of the country 
were combed for experienced workers to go into 
the stricken districts and bring order out of 
chaos. By the quick processes of sympathy and 
emergent organization and by the slower pro- 
cesses of diplomacy, the winning of confidence 
and merging into the very hearts and thoughts 
of the suffering people, this supple force, 
strengthened by the experience of San Fran- 
cisco, the Mississippi and a score of lesser dis- 
asters, began the long pull upward to a newer 
and a wiser living. Then were the modern mir- 
acles performed—the miracles of family faith 
and community resurrection. 

A picture of the victory can be given by tell- 
ing the story of one valley. If you will look at 
the accompanying map you will see that the 
towns in Ohio which suffered from the flood 
group themselves about five streams. Two of 
these start in the north-central part of the state 
and empty into Lake Erie, while three rise 
farther south and flow into the Ohio River. 

The eastern one of these rivers, the Muskin- 
gum, winds alternately between graceful slopes 
and stretches of flatlands. Dams, with short 
canals around them, have made it navigable for 
a distance of sixty miles up stream to Zanes- 
ville. The flatlands or bottoms range from four 
to ten feet above the level of the river. Flank- 
ing these low stretches are green hills, some ris- 
ing a thousand feet. The scenery abounds in 
beautiful vistas and inviting retreats, attracting 
many tourists. Down this valley a sea of wat- 
ers surged, killing, maiming, wrecking. In places 
the water rose sixty feet above its normal level. 
But enough of the old charm still remains to give 
whatever hope and inspiration there may be in 
the loveliness of nature. 

Humming at either end with the busy towns 
of Zanesville and Marietta, this sixty-mile stretch 
of river is dotted with small villages, many of 
them but a few houses with one or two stores, 
which supply the farmers of the vicinity. Farm- 
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ing and coal-mining go on side by side in the 
valley. ‘there are several saw and flour mills, 
a number of canning factories and one or two 
tanneries. The people are predominantly Amer- 
ican born, a sturdy stock, independent, thrifty, 
ignorant of the name of charity. 

The total population of the Muskingum val- 
ley is perhaps 50,000. Over 21,000 of these 
people were fed in the bread lines during the 
first days after the flood. Zanesville and Mari- 
etta combined account for 40,000 of the total 
and furnished nearly 20,000 of those in the 
bread lines. Thus one-half the people in these 
two thriving towns and three-eighths of all in 
the valley were rendered temporarily foodless 
and shelterless. : 

Over 4,000 houses were either destroyed or 
badly damaged. Two thousand six hundred fifty 
families were pitched into such heavy loss that 
they could not regain their footing without as- 
sistance. 

Into this valley of destruction the American 
National Red Cross has poured or will pour 
$171,000. This, of course, is no gauge of the 
amount of reconstruction which has been found 
necessary there, for large amounts were raised 
locally and other sums reached the stricken 
towns from sources independent of the Red 
Cross. The two million dollars which came di- 
rectly into the coffers of the Red Cross is half 
the total amount which the whole country, 
through one channel or another, contributed to 
the cause. Yet such was the confidence in the 
Red Cross that many towns turned over to it 
sums which had been sent in the first instance 
to them. The treasury of the Ohio Flood Reliet 
Commission appointed by Governor Cox, con- 
taining one million dollars, was turned over bod- 
ily to the Red Cross. So that in actual fact 
this organization, after the first days of emerg- 
ency expenditure were over, directed the dis- 
tribution and use of nearly the whole oz the vast 
amounts contributed for the rehabilitation of the 
six flooded states. 

He who traverses the Muskingum valley today 
sees it in the process of remaking itself. Let 
him remember that every flood brings three 
stages into the lives of those it menaces. 

First there is the fierce combat with the waters, 
the desperate attempt to save life and that which 
sustains life or makes it enjoyable. This is the 
period of delirium and battle. 

Then comes the feeding of the hungry and 
sheltering of the unhoused. Help from a dis- 
tance cannot be waited for. The flooded must 
live for a time upon the non-flooded. The whole 
people are thrown into one great family. There 
can be no counting of losses and little planning 
for the future. The pressing problem is how to 
keep on existing for the next hour or day. 

Following this stage of emergency relief comes 
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the period when thought for the morrow begins 
to take shape. Individual cases stand out. It 
becomes apparent who are the heaviest sutfer- 
ers. The statesmanship of reconstruction must 
now assert itself. How can losses be restored, 
houses rebuilt, the necessaries of life replaced, 
ruined business built up? These are the ques- 
tions for whoever would help in the great task 
of rehabilitation. Answers must be found before 
wise expenditure can be made of the money 
which has poured into the flooded region to 
swell the sums raised by the neighbors of those 
who have suffered. 

For three months the Muskingum valley has 
busied itself in this third period of reconstruc- 
tion, but the work is not yet done. The special 
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agents of the Red Cross, three of whom were 
snatched from charity organization work in 
eastern cities and found themselves on the scene 
co-operating with local citizens before the flood 
was a fortnight old, have long since departed. 
The work begun by them was left in the hands 
of local persons in whom the population, through 
long acquaintance, had thorough confidence. To 
these people, designated in turn as the special 
representatives of the Red Cros., was intrusted 
the spending of Red Cross money, so much to 
this family, so much to that. The ring of ham- 
mers and the slap of trowels bear witness to their 
success. But it is the success of those who have 


received even more than of those who have 
given. 
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RED CROSS RELIEF MAP OF OHIO 


The river valleys are clearly defined by the numbers, each of which indicates a flood-stricken 
town. The Red Cross made a survey of the conditions requiring relief in all of the 143 communities 
and in 112 of them carried on relief operations in co-operation with local committees, 
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ROOSTING WITH THE CHICKENS 


Charles Kennison and his family of five lived snugly 
in a well-built chicken coop until their new house was 
puilt on a hilltop. 


If we start at the head of the valley at Zanes- 
ville we shall learn how the raging current, rising 
51 feet above its normal level, completely divided 
the town into three parts, between which there 
was no communication for tnree days. We shall 
learn that 15,000 of the 30,000 inhabitants were 
at one time or another dependent on the bread 
line for food. We shall learn that in this town 
of 7,000 families, 3,441 houses were flooded. 
Of these, 157 were totally destroyed. 1,700 fam- 
ilies needed further and constructive help. 

How have the people of Zanesville, with the 
funds in hand, set about to rehouse the shelter- 
less? In addition to extensive repairs to dwell- 
ings only partially damaged, two styles of cot- 
tages are being built. One has two rooms, the 
other three. Clare Benz, for example, an elderly 
unmarried woman who 
lives alone, has been 
given a two-room 
house, measuring 16 
by 24 feet. Rose Hoff- 
man, a twidow, has 
been given a_ three- 
room house. Mrs. 
Hoffman will occupy 
one room and support 
herself by renting the 
other two. The con- 
tract price for this 
dwelling, which meas- 
ures 16 by 36 feet, is 
$660. 

A few miles south 
of Zanesville we come 
to Gaysport, a cluster 
of jionly 100 people, 
yet thirty houses were 
wrecked or damaged. 


SEVEN IN A SHACK 


A family of seven lost everything except enough 
wreckage to build a shack. In this and a borrowed 
tent they lived until their new home was finished. 


sixty miles of valley from Zanesville to Marietta 
—a single span reaching a few feet into the river. 

Community spirit is showing itself at Gaysport 
in the work of the “building bees.” By the rules 
of this game, invented by Ernest P. Bicknell, 
national director of the Red Cross, and first 
played in the forest fire region of Minnesota, a 
group of those receiving new houses join hands 
and erect, one by one, all the houses for the 
group. Thus at Gaysport G. W. Leasure, Henry 
and Clarence Boetcher, Bert Trout, Charles Mil- 
ler, Bert Wilson and James Pyle are putting up 
the seven houses which they will themselves 
occupy. These are two-room cottages 14 by 26 
feet, with peaked metal roofs and ceilings eight 
feet four inches high. The pattern for each 
house, delivered on the site, consists of all neces- 
sary lumber, bricks for 
chimney, metal roofing, 
laths, two  glass-pan- 
nelled doors, four win- 
dows, locks, hinges, 
nails.. The location of 
doors and windows is 
optional with the occu- 
pant. Someone has to 
be in general ‘charge 
to see that those who 
need are supplied and 
that materials are de- 
livered as ordered. To 
superintend the hous- 
ing from  Gaysport 
south to Beverly, a 
stretch of thirty-five 
miles the Red Cross 
asked Dr. Lee Humi- 
phrey and Frank Beck- 
with to act as its rep- 


Here will be pointed 
out to us the largest 
remains of any bridge 
throughout the whole 
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BACHELOR HALL 


Boards thrown across hogsheads left from his de- 
stroyed warehouse made a shelter for a despairing old 
bachelor in the Muskingum valley until his neighbors 
dragged him- off to a hotel and later gave him a new 
house. : 


resentatives These 
men are long residents 
of the locality, the for- 
mer a physician, part 
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HOME BUILT FOR | 
A WIDOW } 


This three-room 1 
cottage 16 by 36 feet | 
in size and costing 
$660 was given to a 
widow. She will oc- | 
cupy one room and ' 
rent the other two. 


“THE HILLSIDE iM 
FOR MB” 


Many people are 
rebuilding in the old 
locations, but the 
general movement is } | 
to climb as far as 
possible above water 
level. i | 


“BUILDING BEES” 


Ernest P. Bicknell 
has introduced in 
Ohio the ‘building 
bees’? which he first 
used after the for- 
est fires in Minne- 
sota. Modeled on 
the old pioneer 
barn-raising bees, 
they make a neigh- 
borhood lark of 
house-building. The 
pattern for each 
house, delivered on 
the site, consists of 
all necessary lum- 
ber, bricks, etc. The 
neighbors take hold 
with a will and put 
a cottage up in no 
time. 


THE HOUSES: THE 


owner of a lumber mill and director in a dime 
savings bank, the latter a builder of roads, a con- 
tractor in coal in the winter and wheat in the 
summer. By common consent Mr. Beckwith does 
the traveling which their joint job entails. 
Everyone knows Beckwith and calls him by his 
first name. The farmers’ wives greet him as he 
passes, the trainmen signal to him as they roll by. 

As we go down the valley we shall see every- 
where the age-old struggle between faith in the 
future and the teaching of experience. “It will 
never happen again’, is uttered simultaneously 
with “the hillside for me this time’. One man 
whose house was only slightly damaged wouldn’t 
think of building anew until he can get a lot 100 
feet higher than the old one; another, who lost 
everything, is content to start again in the same 
place, or only ten feet higher. The general tend- 
ency, of course, is to build on higher ground. A 
woman of Gaysport who owns the greater part 
of one hill has divided her ground up into lots 
70 by 150 feet and in spite of the demand for 
them is selling them for $50 each on long pay- 
ments. At another point the father of five chil- 
dren has followed a different plan to defy future 
floods. He has anchored short cables the thick- 
ness of elevator cables into his foundation. When 
the framework is put on the cables will be laced 
up through it, so that the next rush of water will 
have to take the foundation if it gets the house. 

In one of the small towns the story is told of 
a man who having suffered in a previous flood 
had constructed a waterproof house. By a pro- 
cess all his own he declared that he had “fixed 
it so no water could ever get into his shack.” On 
the night when the flood drove him to a nearby 
hill he strutted around with his thumbs in his 
arm holes chuckling at the trick he had played 
on the river. 

“It can’t hurt my house, I tell ye,” he boasted, 
“unless it goes down the chimney. I forgot to 
cement a piece of slate over the chimney.” 

Whether his process worked will. never be 
known, for that night the water went down his 
chimney in torrents and in the morning no house 
was left. 

At Eaglesport, a few miles below Gaysport, we 
will be introduced to the chicken house which for 
some time sheltered the five members of Charles 
Kennison’s family. They have since moved out 
and secured a new home up on a hill. This 
chicken house is a palace in comparison with the 
kennel which a despairing bachelor of sixty 
reared over his head down in Malta, five miles 
lower. This man owned a home and a large 
warehouse in which he stored tobacco. Both 
went with the water. He recovered some hogs- 
heads from the warehouse and arranged them in 
the form of the letter U with some boards across 
the tops. In this hole he stayed day and night 
until a committee of local citizens found him and 
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forcibly took him off to the hotel. The relief 
funds have since supplied him with a new house 
and a small start in business. 

Let it not be supposed that community resur- 
rection extends only to making wise use of that 
which comes by way of gift. Many of those who 
are receiving new houses bear a part of the ex- 
pense themselves. Take, for example, the com- 
plicated but typical case of George Cleves, 
father of two children, whose wife is in delicate 
health. Cleves owned a home in McConnels- 
ville, across the river from Malta, on which a 
bank held a mortgage of $800. The bank 
offered to meet, dollar for dollar, whatever 
amount the Red Cross would give, taking their 
‘sum off the mortgage. Cleves had his eye on 
a house on the Malta side which he could get for 
$600. So he put his case before the Red Cross, 
declaring that if he could secure enough money 
to make a first payment on the new house he 
would sign a new mortgage covering the balance 
of the old mortgage and the remainder of the 
price of the house. The arrangement was made 
and thus, by the combined effort of the man him- 
self, the bank and the Red Cross one more family 
was rescued from poverty. 

The generosity of the bank in this case is only 
typical of the helpfulness of neighbors. Those 
who had saved a little money in forms which 
water could not reach are loaning it lavishly to 
their less fortunate fellows. The remark of 
Frank Beckwith’s cousin is only one instance: 
“Frank, if you know anybody that wants a little 
money, just you send him around to Jim Beck- 
with. My house went, but I’ve got two farms 
yet, and I guess I can fix ‘em up.” 

At Malta the washing away of the bridge in- 
spired the people of the town to rig up two 
impromptu ferries. Each consists of an ordinary 
flatboat slung on a cable which the people them- 
selves stretched across the river. The cable 
passes through pulleys fastened at each end of 
the railing on the up-stream side of the boat. 
Wooden handles with notches in the end are sup- 
plied to the passengers. They go to the front 
of the boat, slip the notch over the cable and 
draw the handle in close to the cable so as to 
get a grip. They then walk back toward the 
shore which they are leaving, the handle re- 
mains firm on the cable and the boat is propelled 
its own length by the time the head of the pro- 
cession reaches the rear of the boat. The whole 
thing is then done over again. It is possible for 
one man to propel the boat across the river in 
this fashion, but such is the spirit of helpfulness 
in the valley that he rarely has to do it. One 
day’s count showed that these ferries had carried 
4,600 persons, 420 teams, 22 automobiles and 
three carloads of sheep. 

Such is the demand for lots away from the 
river that it would be easy for property-owners 
to boost prices. But one doesn’t try to get the 
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better of one’s own family in a business deal, 
and the people of this valley have been welded 
into one great family. A curious kind of com- 
petition has asserted itself, however, at Rox- 
bury, a tiny center of 100 people which was 
completely wiped off the map. When the sign- 
board of the railroad station was finally found, 
there was no place to put it. So it was propped 
up on a large boulder which the waters had 
placed conveniently near. There it stands today, 
inviting some grim humorist to inscribe across 
the top ‘Here lies”, thus completing the sugges- 
tion of a single sepulchre for a whole village. 
But the people of Roxbury, all of whom escaped, 
showed a disposition to scatter to safer regions. 


The storekeeper who, though owning most of the 


higher ground near Roxbury, was practically 
land poor, saw all his customers about to drift 
away. In order to keep them and their trade, 
he promptly opened sale on all his land, dis- 
posing of it at small prices on long payments. 

At Beverly lives the luckiest man in the flood, 
the “barefoot poet” of the Muskingum. Political 
conventions, cosmic upheavals and elemental 
ravages are his favorite themes. Like a true 
laureate, he was putting the flood into rhyme 
before the waters had receded. If you are 
curious to know why so forlorn a piece of human 
driftwood considers himself the luckiest man in 
the flood, he will tell you, standing on tip-toe to 
do it. “I lost nothing”, he will say in a shout 
plainly meant to be confidential. And then, 
raising himself still higher, “I had nothing to 
lose.” 


This, then, is the story of how one valley is. 


raising itself from the dead. But it is also, in its 
essentials, the story of how every other valley 
in the flooded district is going about the same 
task. For this flood, which killed 625 people in 
two states alone, was no respecter of localities. 
Dayton and Hamilton on the Great Miami, Col- 


umbus and Chillicothe on the Scioto, Zanesville 
and Marietta on the Muskingum, Logansport, 
Peru and Terre Haute on the Wabash, and a 
score of places on the Ohio can testify that here 
was a rampage of the elements which seemed to 
leap from watershed to watershed, desolating a 
dozen valleys and laying waste a hundred towns. 
Other rainfalls may have totaled a larger volume 
or may have lasted longer or may have covered 
a wider territory, but none to which the memory 
of man returneth, says one student of the subject, 
established so unique a record in all three of 
these departments. Throughout the water- 
wrecked region, therefore, there have been the 
same problems of reconstruction as in the Musk- 
ingum, the same statesmanship of relief, the same 
community heroism. 

However much others may look upon this 
work of reconstruction as a victory of the com- 
munity and by the community, the stricken 
people themselves are not unmindful of the chan- 
nels through which aid has reached them. To 
many of them the name of the American Nation- 
al Red Cross was never before known. To some 
of the more ignorant ones it is still but a hazy 
reality, moving mysteriously as some unseen 
power. Nevertheless, scores of letters havé 
poured into the headquarters at Columbus, ex- 
pressing the gratitude of those who feel that in 
some way their very lives have been returned to 
them by utter strangers. One of these will show 
the painful efforts which many of those helped 
made to record their simple thankfulness. 


“Dear Charitable Friends 
of the Red Cross Society :— 


“I received the check for $500 and also the tools and 
household goods which I lost in the high water. I thank 
you a thousand times for your great Charity wich you 
shoed on me and my Family and should it be in my 
Power ever to help the Red Cross Socity along in there 
Charitable Work I will sertainly do so, in short I can 
not thank you enough for what you have done for me 
and my family may God bless you one and all and may 
you prosper in all your undertakings. Thanking you 
once more I will remain your thankful Friend.” 


THE MOTHER SPEAKS 


DELLE HOUGHTON OGLESBEE 


Ah, weara me, she’s fallen—she, the daughter o’ 
my heart, 
(Tis weara now, and weara all the day.) 
*Twas in the joy o’ livin’, and from that how 
could she part? 
(Ah weara me, ’twill nevermore be May!) 


She worked so hard, my daughter, just to buy 
our bit o’ bread— 
(Tis weara now, what’s bread to lassies’ play?) 
The hours were long and leaden, but her youth, 
should it be dead? 
(Ah weara me, the never ending day!) 


"Tis beasts that prey on younglings, and that 
prey on daughters dear, 
(Tis weara now, and nevermore’s the May.) 
Who’ll save the daughters for us, and who'll see 
why mothers fear? 
(Ah weara me, though girls work, they must 


play !) 
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THE MUSE AND THE “CAUSES” 


VIDA D..SCUDDER 


AKING Max Eastman’s slim volume of 
verse’ in the light of his work as a rad- 
ical and reformer, one finds a special 
suggestiveness in the breadth and sanity of its 
inspiration. 

Mr. Eastman’s Child of the Amazon and 
Other Poems will help its readers to understand 
that a radical is a very normal person after all. 
It is too commonly assumed that a person ab- 
sorbed, let us say, in revolutionary Socialism 
and the suffrage movement, must be myster- 
iously set apart from the ordinary tastes and 
pursuits of the community, even if he be not a 
fanatic or a crank. But here is such a person, 
and he writes of the thrush and the autumn 
landscape, the summer Sunday in the country, 
the man who gets up early to steal the fun of 
working in his garden, the art of St. Gaudens 
and the memory of Leif Ericson. Just the same 
things that everybody delights in among the 
most decorous circles of cultured respectability. 
Perhaps we are not so far apart from one an- 
other after all! 


It is indeed rather a surprise to find so little 
social stress in these poems, and in one way 
it is a relief, for social poetry can not be made 
to order, and too often the excellent people who 
are trying to produce it wax either hysterical 
or deadly sentimental. Mr. Eastman, on the 
other hand, is nothing if not restrained and 
wholesome. Also, he is frankly expressing life 
as he lives it, not preaching life as he wants 
it. Poetry will probably always be inspired more 
by personal than by socialized emotion. Never- 
theless, the social note is clear enough in two or 
three of these poems, and on these THE SuRVEY 
may well linger a little. 

First, there is, of course, the title poem, in 
which “mere man” has sympathetically inter- 
preted the endless struggle of womankind from 
Amazonian days to our own. An Amazon maid 
has rebelled against the harsh law that condemns 
her never to know love, and to invite mother- 
hood only for the perpetuation of her kind. For 
the Amazons, according to the fable, annually 
“Joined the men of a fighting nation upon Mount 
Caucasus; but of the offspring of these unions 
they saved only the girls.” Before the captains 

who are women old and wild, 

Homeless, unchaste, worn with the battle anger, 
appears Thyone, the Sea-wild maid, singer and 
maker of their battle hymns, to plead her cause, 
the ancient cause of youth and love. She cries: 


1Child of the Amazon and Other Poems. By Max East- 
man. Mitchell Kennerley. 69 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
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My blood doth burn against the sacrifice 

To momentary deeds, of passionate 

Lifelong. desire and the deep hopes of love! 

Is this that famous freedom that thy law 

Doth vaunt? O is this liberty, to lose 

For liberty all that the heart desires? 

The queen sternly presents the alternative— 
departure from the Amazons or renunciation of 
her lover—and dismisses Thyone to her re- 
flections. “In the mild-mannered beauty of the 
morn” she returns to the council armed. Her 
decision is made. The heroic joys of soldiership 
shall be hers at whatever cost of love, hope and 
fruitful years. 


Yet though she yields, it is with high protest 
against the law of Artemis, and with prescient 
forecast of a time to come when sharp sever- 
ance between two normal forms of self-expres- 
sion shall no longer be the woman’s lot. 

Henceforth, my sovereign, perfect is my will 

To do thy deeds and be thy Amazon 

Though I postpone unto the end my hope. 

For if it is an excellence to bear 

Then is it a thing prior, more divine 

To be: I join the counsellors of war. 

Thyone has not yet worked out her reconcilia- 
tion; but it is a hopeful sign of the times that 
poets begin to understand the stress of the con- 
flict that rends her. 

In a Dungeon of Russia takes us from the 
land of myth and type into the quite possible 
present. “A noble lady who is an assassin” and 
“a common murderer” await together the hour 
of death. She cries to him for a word of human 
fellowship in the brief moment left: 


Give me your hand 
In comradeship. We die together—and 
The while we breathe we are each other’s world. 


But he retorts, still conscious of the gulf be- 
tween them, 


No not your world, my lady. 


The servile term stings her and she cries out 
in anguish and protest that the curse of rank 
whips her even at the grave. But now his next 
response gives her the strength to die: for he, 
who has killed from want and rage, tells her 
that her deed, crime though it be, shall help to 
put an end to need for all such crimes as his. 
So in 


High union of their fainting hearts, they faced 
The hour that brought them to their level graves. 


That is finely conceived. So is the following 
poem, Conventional Life: 


Midnight is come, 
And thinly in the deepness of the gloom 
Truth rises startle-eyed out of a tomb 
And we are dumb. 
A death-bell tolls, 
And we still shudder round the too-smooth bed, 
For Truth makes pallid watch above the dead, 
Freezing our souls! 
But day returns, 
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Light and the garish life, and we are brave, 
For Truth sinks wanly down into her grave. 
Yet the heart yearns, 


A sad grim note, yet the general spirit of these 
poems is buoyant. 


COMING SPRING 


Ice is marching down the river, 
Gaily out to sea! 

Sunbeams o’er the snow-hills quiver, 
Setting torrents free! 


Yellow are the water-willows, 
Yellow clouds are they, 

Rising where the laden billows 
Swell along their way! 


Arrows of the sun are flying! 
Winter fiees the light, 

And his chilly horn is sighing 
All the moisty night! 


Lovers of the balmy weather, 
Lovers of the sun! 

Drifts and duty melt together— 
Get- your labors done! 


Ice is marching down the river, 
Gaily out to sea! 

Sing the healthy hearted ever, 
Spring is liberty! 

There is a good “healthy hearted,” modern 
strain, from a staunch champion of liberty. And 
the tone of the volume as a whole is equally 
inspiring, a refreshment to the lover of letters 
as well as to the lover of freedom. For this 
lover of freedom has an honest respect for law, 
the subtle and severe law of harmony, very tax- 
ing to the aspirant, which governs the fine tra- 
dition of English verse. His meters are as a 
rule delicately sure of stress: muirabile dictu, 
they scan. And in the contemporary wilderness 
of rank vers libres whose authors mistake nebu- 
lous emotion for the end instead of the beginning 
of poetry, and take the name of Whitman in 


vain as an excuse for indolent evasion of neces- > 


sary rhythmic duties, these clearly and carefully 
wrought poems with their precision of phrasing 
bring pleasure and relief. 

Not that Mr. Eastman is always master of his 
instrument. Especially in the blank verse, there 
are annoying lapses, jolts and breaks that pull 
one up short. 

Yet perhaps it is not labor that is lacking, 
for one finds in Mr. Eastman’s stimulating vol- 
ume of criticism’ discussed below a curious de- 
fense of such irregularities: that the modern 
ear demands them and that therefore ama- 
teur poets must beware of “shouting to the 
tom-tom,” and the natural utterance of verse 
_ must be “swung out of the channel of rhythm” 
and in again, “so that the pulses of that rhythm, 
while they are not exaggerated are yet abund- 
antly sustained.” THE Survey is no place for 
such discussion, but one can not resist suggesting 
to Mr. Eastman that his beloved Keats never 
beat the tom-tom, yet never perpetrated lines 
like those alluded to above. 

For Mr. Eastman has the gift of the singing 
line, and there are charming lyrics in his book. 

1The Enjoyment of Poetry. By Max Hastman. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 224 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survby $1.35. 


The lilt is at times ecstatic in simplicity, as in 
Daisies or Summer Song. Other poets might 
have written these, however. In his more indi- 
vidual efforts Mr. Eastman gives us a touch of 
sly humour or a caustic hint: 


AT THE AQUARIUM. 


Serene the silver fishes glide, 
Stern-lipped and pale, and wonder-eyed ! 
As through the agéd deeps of ocean 
They glide with wan and wavy motion! 
They have no pathway where they go, 
They flow like water to and fro. 

They watch with never winking eyes, 
They watch with staring cold surprise, 
The level people in the air, 

The people peering, peering there, 
Who wander also to and fro, 

And know not why or where they go, 
Yet have a wonder in their eyes, 
Sometimes a pale and cold surprise. 


Those lines might stand beside the singing 
satire of Arthur Hugh Clough. Considering 
the range and quality of the verse as a whole, 
one certainly begs Mr. Eastman to work harder 
and not to abandon the Muse for Causes, however 
sacred ! 

ae ere 


In his interesting and sound volume, The En- 
joyment of Poetry, which is a real contribution 
to aesthetic thinking, he distinguishes the poetic 
from the prosaic type of people by saying that 
the latter are absorbed in realizing ends, the 
former in receiving experiences. By this sign 


he himself is surely of the poets. Escaping from - 


the prison of “conventional life” into the open, 
he finds there endless delights: the fine delights 
of language and the rhythmic surge in which it 
renders the experience the poet receives; delight 
in the exulting freedom of nature, rather than 
in her aspects of severer law; delight in the great 
heritage of the past; and delight in the greater 
hope of the future. All these are here recorded 
for us, in these vital and eager poems, in this 
criticism, keen, independent, penetrating, firm. 
We rise from reading, emancipate and adven- 
turous. The poet entices us to set sail with Leif 
Ericson: 


O sun-tanned king with thy blue eyes over the sea— 
Who hath the living strength to worship thee? 

Not they that act with a sanction, and move by a rule, 
And lean on a theory—theory saveth the fool! 

He asks for no map of the universe, pointer and plan 
Who hears the rough ocean challenge the roughness of 


man 
To the deeps! Who feeleth existence his spirit defy 
For brief or eternal, standeth not pondering by! 


* * * 


Wine of the distance ever the reddest seems 

And sweet is the world to the dreamer and doer of 
dreams ! 

Weigh them, ye pale-headed merchants. Little ye know! 

Compute, ye desk-dwellers. ye will not measure him so, 

For ye know only knowledge, ye know not the drive of 
the will 

That brought it with passion to birth, It driveth still 

Through the hearts of the kindred of earth the for- 
ward fleeing, 

The kin of the stormy soul at the helm of all-being! 

Sailors, unreefed, and high-masted, and wet, and free, 

Who sail in the love of the billows, whose port is the 


sea, 
They sing thee, O Leif the Lucky, they sing thee sub- 


ime, 
And launch with thee, glad as with God, on the ocean 
of time! : 


July 5, 1913. 


Coral Builders and the Bell System 


The bellSystem, starting witha few 
scattered exchanges, was carried for- 
ward byan increasing publicdemand. 


In the depths of tropical seas the 
coral polyps are at work. They are 
nourished by the ocean, and they 
grow and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island emerges 
from the ocean. It collects sand 
and seeds, until it becomes a fit 
home for birds, beasts and men. — 


In the same way the telephone 
system has grown, gradually at 
first, but steadily and _ irresistibly. 
It could not stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


Each new connection disclosed a 
need for other new connections, and 
millions of dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide the 
7,500,000 telephones now connected. 


And the end is not yet, for the 
growth of the Bell System is still 
irresistible, because the needs of the 
people will not be satisfied except by 
universalcommunication. Thesystem 
is large because the country is large. 
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